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High-Energy  Ion  Expansion  in 
Laser-Plasma  Interactions 


INTRODUCTION 

Although  laser-produced  plasmas  have  been  studied  for  about  15  years,  relatively  little  is 
known  about  the  physics  of  the  laser-plasma  interaction.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  case  of 
plasma  produced  by  very  high  intensity  irradiation  of  solid  targets.  These  plasmas  are  relatively 
very  difficult  to  study  experimentally  because  of  their  highly  transient  nature  and  rather  micros- 
copic dimensions.  Consequently,  experimental  comparisons  with  theoretical  predictions  have 
not  been  very  precise.  In  the  context  of  the  laser-fusion  application,  however,  the  study  of 
these  high  density  and  temperature  plasmas  remains  very  important. 

The  work  reported  here  concentrates  on  one  aspect  of  the  high  irradiance  (about  1016 
W/cm2)  Nd-laser-produced-plasma,  namely,  the  acceleration  of  high  energy  ions  during  the 
laser-plasma  interaction.  As  far  as  the  physics  is  concerned,  the  observation  of  energetic  ions, 
i.e.  non-thermal  ions,  suggests  that  "anomalous"  processes  dominate  the  laser-plasma  interac- 
tion at  high  laser  irradiance.  For  laser-fusion,  the  emission  of  energetic  ions  can  represent  an 
important  energy  loss  mechanism  of  the  absorbed  laser  light. 

Until  two  or  three  years  ago,  not  much  was  known  definitively  about  the  importance  and 
significance  of  energetic  ions  observed  at  high  laser  fluxes  incident  upon  solid  targets.  The  aim 
of  this  work  was  therefore  to  improve  our  understanding  of  the  acceleration  mechanism  of  high 
energy  ions.  For  that  purpose,  new  ion  diagnostics  were  first  developed  and  tested.  Next, 
detailed  measurements  of  the  ion  expansion  were  performed  under  various  target  conditions  at 
high  irradiance.  At  the  same  time,  a theoretical  model,  consistent  with  the  observed  high 
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energy  ion  features  and  other  physical  evidence,  was  developed.  Very  briefly,  Chapter  I discuss 
the  experimental  and  theoretical  background.  Chapter  II  the  instrumentation.  Chapter  III  the 
experimental  results  and  Chapter  IV  the  theoretical  model. 

In  Chapter  I,  we  first  review  the  physical  processes  involved  in  laser-fusion  and  the  nega- 
tive aspects  of  high  energy  ions  in  this  context.  Next,  we  concentrate  on  the  high  irradiance 
laser-plasma  interaction  regime  and  survey  the  main  physical  processes  identified  to  be  impor- 

t * 

tant  in  the  generation  of  high  energy  ions. 

In  Chapter  II,  we  describe  the  experimental  apparatus  and  diagnostic  methods.  This  / 

includes  a detailed  description  of  the  design,  usage  and  calibration  of  a high  energy  ion  analyzer 
designed  for  laser-produced-plasma  studies.  Special  diagnostic  techniques  using  charge 
exchange  and  the  ion  analyzer  are  also  discussed  in  detail. 

In  Chapter  III,  we  present  the  results  of  energetic  ion  and  x-ray  spectral  measurements 
obtained  at  high  target  irradiance  for  1.06Aim  irradiation.  Features  of  the  high  energy  ion 
species  are  discussed  and  correlated  to  an  energetic  ion  acceleration  model. 

In  Chapter  IV,  a simple  multi-species  ion  expansion  model  is  presented  and  is  shown  to 
qualitatively  agree  with  the  experimental  observations.  Essentially,  the  model  shows  that  the 
large  plasma  pressure  gradients,  which  are  believed  to  exist  at  high  target  irradiance,  can 
account  for  the  energy  and  the  relative  behavior  of  the  observed  high  energy  ion  species. 

The  Conclusion  contains  a summary  of  results,  a discussion  and  suggestions  for  future  * 

work. 


Chapter  I 

MOTIVATION  AND  REVIEW 


OF  LASER-PLASMA  INTERACTION  STUDIES 

The  physics  of  the  interaction  of  high  power  laser  light  with  solid  matter  is  interesting  in 
its  own  right,  but  the  basic  motivation  for  the  research  effort  in  this  field  is  the  possibility  of 
initiating  a controlled  thermonuclear  fusion  reaction  on  a laboratory  scale.  The  first  section  of 
this  chapter  provides  an  introduction  to  the  basic  features  of  the  physics  of  laser-fusion. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  absorption  and  energy  transport  rather  than  compression  processes  and 
the  themonuclear  burn.  The  description  is  by  no  means  exhaustive  but  it  does  indicate  current 
trends  and  the  role  of  energetic  ions.  In  the  second  section,  we  focus  our  attention  on  the 
laser-plasma  interaction  with  an  emphasis  on  the  production  of  high  energy  ions.  We  review 
both  the  experimental  observations  of  energetic  ions  and  some  theoretical  acceleration  models 
that  have  been  suggested  in  the  literature.  Since  the  production  of  energetic  ions  is  closely 
related  to  the  absorption  and  transport  of  the  laser  energy,  we  also  review  the  physical  processes 
believed,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  involved  in  the  laser-plasma  interaction. 

A.  Motivation  for  High  Energy  Ion  Studies 

In  this  section,  we  review  briefly  the  basic  physical  processes  involved  in  the  laser-fusion 
concept  with  emphasis  on  the  laser-plasma  interaction  itself.  The  role  and  origin  of  the  high 
energy  ions  will  also  be  pointed  out,  although  more  details  about  this  subject  will  be  given  in 
the  next  section. 

a)  Review  of  the  Laser-Fusion  Concept 

The  concept  of  laser-fusion  involves  compressing  a small  quantity  of  deuterium-tritium 
mixture  to  high  densities  in  a near  isentropic  fashion,  by  employing  the  high  pressures  gen- 
erated by  laser  irradiation'*4.  In  a typical  laser-fusion  target  interaction,  four  main  processes 
can  be  identified,  namely:  the  absorption  of  the  laser  energy  in  the  low  density  plasma  atmo- 
sphere surrounding  the  pellet,  the  transport  of  this  energy  to  the  spherically  converging 
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compression  from,  the  compression  itself,  and  the  thermonuclear  burn. 

A schematic  representation  of  the  mass  density  and  electron  temperature  profiles  during 
the  compression  of  the  spherical  shell  target  by  the  laser  beams  is  shown  in  Fig.  I t Figure  1.1 
shows  three  different  regions  during  the  compression  process.  The  incident  laser  radiation  can 
penetrate  the  plasma  corona  of  the  target  up  to  the  critical  density  n , i.e.,  up  to  the  electron 
density  where  the  laser  light  frequency  <u„  equals  the  plasma  frequency  oiPi  — (4ir nl,e2/m,,).>  2 \ 

The  light  absorption,  therefore,  occurs  in  the  underdense  region  at  densities 

f ■ 

^ n,-l»c  = 1021  cm-3  for  1.06^01  radiation  (Nd-glass  laser)  and  10  g cm  3 for  10.6Aim  radia- 
tion (CO2— gas  laser)].  Thermal  conduction  carries  energy  from  the  absorption  region  to  the  < 

ablation  surface.  The  ablation  region  separates  cold  dense  material  from  the  hot  lower  density 
plasma  and  it  is  in  this  region  that  the  core  is  compressed  due  to  acceleration  by  the  rocket 
reaction  of  the  ablation.  Inside  the  ablation  surface,  the  D-T  fuel  is  adiabatically  compressed  to 
a super-dense  pellet  core  without  significant  heating  during  the  implosion.  In  the  final  collaps- 
ing phase,  the  compressed  fuel  is  shock  heated  to  initiate  the  thermonuclear  burn  at  the  center 
of  the  dense  core.  From  then  on,  the  thermonuclear  reaction  can  be  self-sustained  from  the 
energy  released  by  the  emitted  3.5  MeV  a-particles  (when  their’mean-free-paih  is  less  than  the 
diameter  of  the  dense  compressed  core).  The  major  idea  in  laser-fusion  is  to  use  the  laser  to 
compress  the  fuel  to  a very  high  density  (100-1000  g/cm3)  rather  than  to  heat  all  of  it. 

» 

The  targets  and  laser  parameters  suitable  for  laser-fusion  have  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 

Different  laser  irradiances,  wavelengths,  pulse  lengths  and  shapes  with  their  relevant  target  j 

designs  and  expectations  have  been  considered.  We  do  not  intend,  here,  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  pellet  designs  and  concepts.  We  will  rather  briefly  consider,  in  general 
terms,  the  physics  common  to  most  laser-fusion  approaches,  namely:  the  absorption  and  tran- 
sport of  the  laser  energy. 

If  laser-fusion  is  to  succeed,  the  laser  radiation  must  be  efficiently  absorbed.  For  long 
pulses  and  low  irradiance,  the  laser  energy  is  mostly  absorbed  by  classical  inverse 
bremsstrahlung'  6 on  the  low  temperature,  long  density  profile  High  irradiance  and  short 
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Fig.  1.1.  Laser  fusion  pellet  implosion  by  intense  laser  light.  The  laser  energy  penetrates  the 
plasma  to  the  critical  density  surface,  where  it  is  carried  to  the  ablation  surface  by  thermal  elec- 
tron conduction. 


pulses  produce  high  temperatures  and  steep  density  prc'iles  which  favor  anomalous  absorption 
at  or  near  the  critical  surface.  In  this  case,  since  the  laser  intensity  is  high,  parametric  back- 
scattering  instabilities7  such  as  Raman  and  Brillouin  may  occur,  and  reflect  the  laser  radiation 
before  the  absorption  region  is  reached.  Brillouin  backscattering,8  for  example,  has  recently 
been  shown  to  be  potentially  harmful  for  some  laser-fusion  schemes  involving  time-structured 
laser  pulses  at  high  irradiances.9,  10 

In  order  to  transport  energy  between  the  critical  density  region  and  the  ablation  front, 
good  thermal  conduction  is  essential.  As  the  laser  irradiance  is  increased,  the  electron  thermal 
conductivity  is  believed  to  change  from  a classical  collision  dominated  regime5  (Spitzer)  to  a 
collisionless  thermal  transport  regime. 11  In  the  collisionless  regime,  however,  indications  are 
that  the  thermal  transport  might  be  anomalously  reduced  below  its  free  streaming  value.  This 
will  be  discussed  further  in  the  next  section. 

b)  High  Energy  Ions  and  Laser-Fusion 

In  the  context  of  good  absorption  and  transport  of  the  laser  energy,  and  efficient  compres- 
sion of  the  fuel,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  negative  role  of  high  energy  ions.  In  a general 
sense,  energetic  ions  are  inconsistent  with  an  efficient  fuel  compression.  Most  of  the  absorbed 

laser  energy  is  eventually  converted  into  ion  kinetic  energy  of  expansion  £,  = y/Wr2,  where  M 

is  the  total  ion  mass  ablated  with  an  average  ion  velocity  v.  The  associated  momentum 
transferred  to  the  pellet  is  given  by  2 EJv.  Since  the  ultimate  use  of  the  laser  energy  is  to 
compress  the  fuel  pellet,  a maximum  transfer  of  momentum  or  recoil  to  the  pellet  wall 
(pusher)  should  be  provided  by  the  ion  blow-off  upon  the  conversion  of  the  thermal  energy 
into  kinetic  energy  of  expansion.  For  a fixed  amount  of  laser  energy  and,  therefore,  ion  energy 
£,,  the  momentum  transfer  is  increased  with  lower  velocity  and  higher  ablated  mass.  Ablating 
more  target  mass  at  a lower  velocity,  i.e. , more  ions  with  lower  kinetic  energies,  is  therefore 
more  consistent  with  an  efficient  pellet  implosion. 

The  high  energy  ions  we  are  referring  to  in  the  present  work  contain  a small  fraction  of 
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the  total  ion  blow-off  mass  but  transport  an  important  fraction  of  the  ion  expansion  energy. 
Therefore,  these  high  energy  ions  cannot  contribute  efficiently  to  the  pellet  compression.  More- 
over, we  will  see  in  the  next  section  that  these  high  energy  ions  are  most  likely  produced  in  the 
underdense  region  where  a fraction  of  the  absorbed  laser  energy  is  directly  converted  into  ion 
expansion  energy.  Since  the  energy  expanded  in  the  production  of  energetic  ions  is  not  even 
transported  to  the  ablation  surface,  the  high  energy  ions  can  be  considered  as  an  important 
energy  loss  mechanism  for  the  absorbed  laser  energy. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  although  the  high  energy  ions  represent  an  important  energy  loss  „t 
high  laser  irradiance,  the  physics  is  likely  to  be  different  at  lower  intensities  or  for  structured 
laser  pulses.  We  will  see  later  that  appropriate  conditions  for  the  production  of  high  energy  ions 
are  a hot  plasma  corona  coupled  with  a relatively  steep  density  gradient.  Lower  irradiances  and 
longer  laser  pulse  lengths  should  give  lower  corona  temperatures  and  longer  density  gradients. 
The  energy  losses  due  to  the  acceleration  of  energetic  ions  in  the  underdense  region  would  then 
be  reduced  and  more  energy  could  become  available  for  transport  to  the  ablation  region. 

B.  Review  of  High  Energy  Ion  Studies 

In  this  section,  we  review  the  experimental  observations  of  energetic  ions  reported  in  the 
literature  and  some  theoretical  models  that  have  been  suggested  for  the  acceleration  mechanism 
of  high  energy  ions.  Since  the  production  of  energetic  ions  is  closely  related  to  the  absorption 
and  transport  of  the  laser  energy  in  and  out  of  the  underdense  region,  we  also  survey  the  physi- 
cal processes  believed,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  involved  in  the  laser-plasma  interaction.  The 
energetic  ion  studies  discussed  in  this  section  cover  the  period  of  time  up  to  early  1978  for  both 
1.06/xm  and  10.6/um  laser  radiation.  In  Chapters  II,  III  and  IV,  complete  details  of  our  own 
results  will  be  given. 

Although  most  of  the  interest  in  laser-fusion  is  related  to  the  compression  of  a pellet 
core,  an  important  fraction  of  the  experimental  and  theoretical  work  concerns  the  absorption 
and  transport  of  the  laser  energy.  For  such  studies,  single  beam  irradiation  of  planar  targets  is 
usually  sufficient  and,  therefore,  both  planar  and  spherical  target  geometries  are  reviewed  here. 
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a)  Experimental  Observations  of  Energetic  Ions 

Most  experimental  observations,  until  recently,  of  energetic  ions  were  of  an  indirect 
nature  with  measurements  of  the  ion  velocities  rather  than  energies.  Theoretical  and  computa- 
tional studies  were  rather  limited  to  qualitative  predictions  of  the  high  energy  ion  phenomena, 
because  of  uncertainties  in  the  experimental  data  and  difficulties  in  modeling  the  ion  expansion. 
In  this  section,  we  review  the  experimental  observations  reported  in  the  literature. 

At  this  point,  a few  words  are  in  order  about  ion  diagnostics  commonly  used  with  laser- 
produced  plasmas.  Most  ion  measurements  reported  in  the  literature  are  made  with  charge  col- 
lectors and/or  ion  analyzers.  Both  diagnostics  measure  the  ion  current  passing  through  a small 
surface  a distance  far  enough  from  the  target  that  the  ion  time-of-flight  is  much  longer  than  the 
initial  ion  acceleration  time.  Charge  collectors  measure  asymptotic  ion  velocity  distributions, 
whereas  ion  analyzers  measure  the  asymptotic  energy  distribution  of  each  ion  species.  As  we 
will  see  in  Chapter  II,  charge  collectors  are  very  simple  to  use  but  can  only  yield  qualitative  and 
sometimes  misleading  information.  On  the  other  hand,  ion  analyzers  can  give  quantitative 
information,  if  properly  calibrated,  but  they  are  cumbersome  to  use. 

The  asymptotic  energy  distributions  of  expanding  ions  measured  with  a charge  collector  at 
high  laser  irradiance  can  usually  be  divided  into  two  distinct  ion  groups:  a low-energy  ion 
group,  containing  most  of  the  ablated  target  mass,  and  a small,  but  significant  group,  of 
higher-energy  ions.  The  low-energy  ion  group  has  been  extensively  studied  both  theoreti- 
cally12 15  and  experimentally,15  19  although  mostly  at  lower  irradiance.  It  corresponds  to  the 
thermal  expansion  of  the  high  density  low  temperature  plasma.  Recombination  can  affect  the 
ion  population  in  different  ionization  states  during  the  thermal  expansion  but,  as  we  will  see 
later,  it  is  not  important  for  the  high  energy  ion  component. 

The  high  energy  ion  group  contains  a small  fraction  of  the  ions  and,  possibly,  between 
20%  and  80%  of  the  ion  expansion  energy,  depending  on  the  experimental  conditions  and  the 
arbitrary  definition  used  for  the  separation  between  energetic  and  thermal  ions.  As  we  will  see 
in  Chapter  111,  for  the  case  of  planar  targets,  the  fraction  of  the  ion  energy  in  energetic  ions  is 
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also  angle  dependent.  Typically,  50%  of  the  total  ion  energy  is  reported  to  be  carried  by  ener- 
getic ions  for  conditions  similar  to  those  of  Chapter  III  (5  x 10IS  W/cm2  on  glass  micro- 
spheres*0. and  10lb  W/cm2  on  small  C8Hg  disks2').  Under  different  experimental  conditions,  5 
x 10'  W/cm2  at  10.6Atm  on  deuterium  targets,  up  to  80%  of  the  expansion  energy  has  been 
reported22. 

Most  laser-produced  plasmas  contain  several  ion  species.  The  ion  species  can  be  due  to 
different  atomic  weight  or  different  ionization  stages  of  the  same  element.  In  Chapter  111,  we 
will  show  that  recombination  and  ionization  effects  are  negligible  during  the  acceleration  and 
expansion  phase  of  the  high  energy  ions.  Some  qualitative  information  about  the  properties  of 
the  accelerating  field  can  therefore  be  obtained  from  the  observed  ratio  of  different  ion  species. 
For  example,  the  early  time  peaks23  25  on  a charge  collector  were  labeled  as  different  ion 

I 

species  AJZ,  identified  by  their  respective  time-of-flight  t,  a (AJZ,)1.  In  this  case,  the  basic 
assumption  is  that  the  ion  species  were  accelerated  by  the  same  electrostatic  target  potential  d», 
such  that  E,  = Z,<f>.  The  relationship  between  the  ion  energy  of  each  species  would  then  be 


EJZ,  **  const.  (1.1) 

This  model  was  physically  possible  but  later  experiments, 26-29  using  an  ion  analyzer  instead  of 

charge  collector,  showed  that  most  of  the  charge  collectors  peaks  are  in  fact  structure  on  the 

energy  distribution  of  the  same  ion  species.  This  will  be  shown  in  detail  in  Chapter  III. 

A second  assumption,  different  from  the  one  leading  to  Eq.  (1.1),  is  to  assume  that  the 
expansion  of  the  faster  ion  species  decreases  self-consistently  the  electric  field  such  that  the 
acceleration  time  and  the  electric  field  are  essentially  the  same  for  all  the  ion  species29.  From 
the  equation  of  motion  of  an  ion  accelerated  in  a uniform  electrostatic  field  E„  the  rate  of 


change  of  ion  kinetic  energy  (£,  = -j  m,v,2)  is  given  by 


' Eh. 


(1.2) 


d £,  _ Z^  h 
dt  Z,  A,  mp 

Equation  (1.1)  corresponds  to  the  case  of  different  ion  species  accelerated  through  the  same 


uniform  eleclrosatic  field  for  different  time  intervals,  i.e.,  t a(AJZ ,)2.  If,  instead,  the 
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acceleration  times  and  the  electric  fields  are  the  same  for  all  the  ion  species,  then,  according  to 
Eq.  (1.2),  the  final  relationship  between  the  ion  species  would  be  given  by 

(£,/Z,)  (A,/Z,)  - const.  (1.3) 

Basically,  Eq.  (1.3)  says  that  lower  AjZ,  ion  species  are  accelerated  to  higher  EJZ,  than  the  ion 

species  with  higher  AjZ,.  This  assumption  will  be  shown  to  be  in  approximate  agreement  with 

the  experimental  results  presented  in  Chapter  III.  In  Chapter  IV  we  will  also  verify  the  validity 

of  Eq.  (1.3)  from  the  results  of  a numerical  expansion  model. 

b)  Acceleration  Mechanism  of  Energetic  Ions 

At  least  three  acceleration  mechanism  have  been  suggested  for  the  acceleration  of  ener- 
getic ions:  the  self-generated  magnetic  fields,  the  ponderomotive  force  and  the  plasma  pres- 
sure. The  self-generated  magnetic  fields  are,  in  general,  important  in  laser-plasma  interaction, 
but  their  effect  upon  energetic  ions  is  not  thought  to  be  very  strong.  The  ponderomotive  force 
was  among  the  first  mechanisms  suggested  for  energetic  ion  acceleration30.  However,  more 
detailed  theoretical  work  is  still  required  before  its  relative  importance  can  be  assessed.  The 
third  and  most  likely  candidate  is  the  plasma  pressure.  Experimental  and  theoretical  evidences 
now  indicate  that  the  plasma  conditions  are  favorable  for  this  mechanism  to  play  a significant 
role.  In  fact,  in  Chapter  III  and  IV  of  the  present  work,  we  show  that  the  hot  electron  pressure 
gradients,  now  believed  to  exist  at  high  target  irradiance,  can  account  for  our  experimental 
observations  of  high  energy  ion  distributions. 

1.  Magnetic  Fields 

The  importance  of  spontaneously  generated  magnetic  fields  in  laser-produced  plasmas31"34 
has  now  been  generally  recognized.  A number  of  mechanisms  have  been  proposed31  35  37  by 
which  the  magnetic  fields  may  occur,  but  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  comes  from 
currents  driven  by  electron  pressure  in  non-uniform  plasmas31,  i.e.,  the  x V Tt,  source 
term  where  n,.  and  T,  are  respectively  the  electron  density  and  temperature. 

Here,  we  consider  only  direct  effects  of  magnetic  fields  on  the  ion  acceleration.  Indirect 
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eir““-  S“"  “ red“,i‘>"  0f  which  would  atTec,  the  prejsure 

diem,  are  considered  in  a later  section. 

The  magnetic  fields  generated  in  ,h,  absorption  region  end  converted  outwards  may  cause 
acceleration  ,h.  low., -density  j , g ^ ^ } , ^ ^ 

current,  a theoretic,  analysis  of  ltlls  ponnibiliry  i,  described  in  Ref  Jg  an(J  „ ^ y - 
force  may  be  though,  of  as  a magnetic  pressure  *’/ 2p„  directed  away  from  region,  of  large  * 
Thus,  when  the  d x * f„,ce  become,  comparable  to  the  plasma  pressure  gradient,  we  can 
expect  to  find  enhanced  acceleration  away  from  the  interaction  region,  similar  to  pinch  etTecs" 
The  ratio  of  plasma  to  magnetic  pressure 

0 “ j'‘(n,.Te  + n,T,)/(B2/2»0) 

provides  an  indication  of  the  importance  nrJv5f„ 

importance  of  J x B forces.  Although  the  magnetic  pressure  is 


generally  lower  than  the  plasma  pressure,  J x b forces 


may  become  significant  at  lower  plasma 


densities.  Detection  of  ion  traiecortes  Ihrough  7 , s forces  or  £ tc  fidrifis-  conld  also  afiec, 
the  angular  distribution  of  the  energetic  ion  emission. 

2.  Ponderomotive  Force 

Originally  invoked-  i„  connection  with  laser-plasma  imeraclions  lo  explain  energetic  ions 

Ihe  ponderomotive  force  is  nothin,  more  Ihan  radiation  pressure  in  a plasma.  The  time  aver- 

age  Lorentz  force  on  a smgle  electron  in  the  electromagnetic  field  of  the  incident  laser  light 
yields  the  ponderomotive  force7-42 


//*  ” - 


lire2 


o 


where  at,  is  the  laser  fluency  and  |£.|  the  eerie  field  amplitude.  As  the  electrons  respond 

>«  4,  on  a density  gradient,  they  generate  , charge  separation  etectric  field  £,  such  ,h„ 

/,  - e£,  - 0.  The  ions  therefore  fee,  a force  Z,e£,  such  tha,  the  ponderomotive  force  on  a 
single  ion  is  given  by 


8ir 


(1.4) 


7 - ^e2  \E}\ 

J pi  7~  V . 

ntco>„  8w 


(1.5) 
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A standing  wave  pattern‘d  of  the  electromagnetic  field  associated  with  the  incident  laser 
light  near  the  critical  density  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.2.  When  the  energy  density  of  the  incident 
radiation  is  comparable  to  the  thermal  energy  of  the  plasma,  the  ponderomotive  force  can 
modify  and  deform  the  density  profile.  For  x < x„  in  Fig.  1.2,  the  ponderomotive  force  can 
push  on  the  plasma  and  density  profile  steepening  can  occur.  This  effect  and  its  consequences 
on  the  laser-plasma  interaction  are  discussed  in  the  next  section.  Here,  we  concentrate  on  the 
ponderomotive  force  as  an  acceleration  mechanism  for  energetic  ions.  As  seen  from  Eq.  (1.5), 
the  light  force  is  conservative.  Therefore,  only  those  ions  near  an  amplitude  maximum  can  be 
accelerated  by  the  field  in  Fig.  1.2.  An  analytical  evaluation  of  the  number  and  energy  distribu- 
tion of  energetic  ions  that  can  be  produced  by  the  ponderomotive  force  is  reported  in  ref.  44 
and  45.  However,  because  of  uncertainties  in  the  spatial  and  temporal  distribution  of  the 
accelerating  force  field,  the  results  are  inconclusive  as  to  whether  the  ponderomotive  force  can 
significantly  contribute  to  the  production  of  energetic  ions46.  At  this  point,  the  ponderomotive 
effect  remains  a possibility  as  an  acceleration  mechanism  but  both  experiments  and  numerical 
simulations  using  fluid  codes  are  probably  required  to  obtain  more  quantitative  information. 

3.  Plasma  Pressure 

3.1  Ion  Acceleration  Model 

An  important  mechanism  which  can  produce  strong  electric  fields  at  high  irradiance  is  the 
plasma  pressure  itself.  In  the  presence  of  a density  gradient,  hot  electrons  try  to  separate  from 
the  ions.  The  electron  expansion,  however,  is  limited  by  the  self-consistent  electric  field 
created  by  the  ion-electron  separation.  This  electric  field,  in  turn,  accelerates  the  ions  such  that 
an  ambipolar  expansion  results.  More  quantitatively,  the  electron  pressure  p,.  must  be  balanced 
by  the  self-consistent  electric  field  £ according  to 

e n,.E  = -Vp,.,  (1.6) 

where  p(,  = nekTc  and  nt,  and  Tt.  are  respectively  the  electron  density  and  temperature.  There- 
fore, a large  pressure  gradient  results  in  a strong  electric  field  which  can  accelerate  ions  to  high 
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energies. 


If  we  assume  that  the  hot  electron  temperature  is  almost  uniform  in  the  underdense 
region,  then  Eq.  (1.6)  becomes 

e nt.E  = -AT..V//,..  (1.7) 

This  shows  that  the  combination  of  a relatively  high  electron  temperature  and  a steep  density 

profile  result  in  strong  electric  fields.  Experimental  observations  and  theoretical  calculations 

now  indicate  that  both  of  these  specific  plasma  conditions  exist  at  high  target  irradiance. 

3.1.1.  Electron  temperature 

First  we  review  the  absorption  and  heat  transport  mechanisms  which  control  the  electron 
temperature  in  the  underdense  region  at  high  irradiance.  The  absorption  mechanism  can  affect 
the  initial  shape  of  the  electron  energy  distribution  whereas  the  heat  transport  mechanism  con- 
trols the  heat  flux  out  of  the  absorption  region  and  hence  the  heating  rate.  Under  high  incident 
laser  flux  conditions,  the  assumptions  on  which  the  classical  theory  of  thermal  transport  rests 
can  become  invalid.  Indeed,  the  collisional  mean-free-path  of  the  heated  electrons  can  easily 
exceed  the  density  gradient  scale  length.  An  upper  bound  estimate  on  the  electron  heat 
transfer  from  the  absorption  region  is  obtained  by  assuming  that  the  thermal  flux  instantane- 
ously balances  the  absorbed  laser  light  flux  Q , i.e., 

Q = / nemeve3,  (1.8) 

i 

where  v,,  = (2kTc/ nt,,) 2,  nc  is  the  electron  density  and  / is  a coefficient  of  order  unity. 

For  the  case  where  n,  = nt  (critical  density)  and  / = 1,  Eq.  (1.8)  becomes  the  so-called 
flux-limited  or  free-streaming  estimate  of  the  size  of  electron  energy  transfer.  Some  thermal 
transport  experiments47  49  however,  suggest  that  the  energy  flux  is  somewhat  reduced  from  its 
free-streaming  value,  i.e.,  ./  < 1 is  in  better  agreement  with  experimental  observations. 
Several  theoretical  models  have  been  put  forward  to  explain  the  flux  limiting.  Ion  acoustic  tur- 
bulence with  strong  fluctuating  electrostatic  fields  produced  by  the  ion  waves  could  inhibit  the 
transport  of  energy  by  electrons.50  52  20  Ion  turbulence  is  also  a possible  absorption  mechanism 
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for  the  laser  energy  near  the  critical  region51  52  2U.  Alternatively,  electron  turbulence  or  the 


self-generated  magnetic  fields53  38  discussed  above,  could  reduce  heat  conduction.  The  overall 
effect  of  flux  limiting  would  be  to  increase  the  electron  temperature  in  the  absorption  region, 

[ 

since  the  absorbed  energy  cannot  be  carried  away  efficiently. 

■ In  the  case  discussed  above  electrons  are  stochastically  heated  in  a region  around  the  criti- 

cal density,  while  the  heat  flux  is  inhibited  by  assuming  / < 1.  An  alternative  approach  to  Eq. 

(1.8)  is  assuming  / = 1 but  allowing  only  a fraction  « of  the  electrons  to  be  heated.54  This 

case  corresponds  to  n,  = ant  with  a < 1 and  ./  — 1 in  Eq.  (1.8).  The  reduced  number  of  hot 
electrons  is  then  associated  with  an  energetic  electron  tail  on  the  electron  energy  distribution  in 
the  critical  region".  Resonant  absorption55,  which  can  produce  such  an  energetic  electron  tail, 
has  been  observed  in  numerical  simulations56  57  to  play  a significant  role  at  high  flux  intensi- 
ties. Resonant  absorption,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  efficient  enough  to  account  for  all  the 
absorbed  laser  energy58,  suggesting  that  other  absorption  mechanism  are  involved. 

A lower  bound  estimate  of  the  electron  temperature  to  be  used  in  Eq.  (1.8)  can  be 
obtained  from  continuum  x-ray  measurements.  As  we  will  see  in  Chapter  IN,  the  x-ray  spectra 
obtained  at  high  irradiance  yield  at  least  two  electron  temperatures  corresponding  to  two  elec- 
tron groups  at  different  characteristic  energies.  An  electron  temperature  of  15  keV  is  typically 
inferred  for  the  smaller,  energetic,  electron  group.  Since  this  temperature  estimate  is  spatially 
* and  temporally  integrated,  local  temperatures  for  a short  time  could  be  much  higher  and  in  fact 

consistent  with  the  high  electron  temperature  predicted  by  most  theoretical  models.53  59-  38 

l 

In  summary,  it  is  not  clear  at  the  present  time  whether  the  laser  energy  is  absorbed  by  a 
reduced  number  of  energetic  electrons  («  < 1)  or  the  temperature  is  increased  due  to  flux- 
limiting  (./'  < 1).  In  any  case,  hot  electrons  do  exist  in  the  absorption  region  and  the  energy  is 
not  efficiently  transported  to  the  overdense  region  at  high  laser  irradiance. 
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3.1.2.  Density  Gradient 


r 

The  second  requirement  to  obtain  a strong  electric  field  is  the  presence  of  a steep  electron 
density  gradient.  Probing  beam  techniques  coupled  with  interferometry  have  been  used  to 
measure  the  density  profile  for  both  1.06  and  10.6  /xm  irradiation.  For  the  short  laser  pulse 
lengths  commonly  used  at  high  irradiance,  the  density  profile  is  expected  to  remain  relatively 
steep  (less  than  a few  lens  of  laser  wavelengths)  during  the  laser  irradiation,  due  to  finite  ion 
expansion  velocities.  At  high  irradiance,  however,  the  energy  density  of  the  incident  radiation 
is  comparable  to  the  thermal  energy  of  the  plasma,  such  that  the  ponderomotive  force  in  Eq. 

(1.5)  can  modify  and  deform  the  density  profile.  Density  profile  steepening  up  to  one 
wavelength  of  the  laser  radiation  has  recently  been  observed60, 61  near  the  critical  surface.  Such 
a steep  rise  through  the  critical  density  region  is  much  shorter  than  would  be  predicted  for  a 
freely  expanding  plasma  and  is  consistent  with  radiation  pressure  effects.62 

This  profile  steepening  in  turn  can  affect  the  absorption  and  transport  of  energy54.  As  an 
example,  it  is  predicted  that  these  effects  enhance  the  role  of  resonance  absorption  while  reduc- 
ing that  due  to  parametric  processes,  which  require  shallow  gradients.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
radiation  pressure  affects  mostly  the  critical  density  region  such  that  the  profile  scale  length 
above  n,  and  below  0.1  »,  can  be  longer  than  at  nc.  The  effect  of  different  profile  scale  lengths 
on  the  acceleration  of  high  energy  ions  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 

At  densities  below  critical,  where  the  plasma  expansion  can  be  approximated  as  freely  « 

expanding  into  vacuum,  analytical  self-similar  solutions64  66  have  been  found  for  the  case  of  an 
isothermal  single-species  plasma  expansion.  The  general  numerical  solutions  presented  in 
Chapter  IV  will  be  shown  to  reduce  to  the  self-similar  solutions  under  proper  conditions. 

At  the  very  low  density  vacuum  interface,  where  the  Debye  length  becomes  comparable 
to  the  profile  scale  length,  the  self-similar  model  breaks  down  and  a different  numerical  model- 
^ ing  of  the  expansion  is  required67.  Vacuum  interface  expansion  can  yield  very  energetic  ions 

but  because  of  the  very  small  number  of  ions  involved,  it  will  not  be  discussed  further  in  this 
report. 
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3.2.  Numerical  Simulations 


li  appears  that  large  hot  electron  pressure  gradients  probably  do  exist  at  high  target  irradi- 
ance.  Theoretical  studies  with  computational  models  have  also  shown  that  these  large  pressure 
gradients  give  rise  to  electric  fields  strong  enough  to  accelerate  ions  to  high  energies.  Some 
plasma  simulations,  typically  fluid  codes,  consider  the  complete  history  of  the  laser-plasma 
interactions  with  absorption  and  transport  of  the  energy  as  well  as  the  hydrodynamic  response 
(expansion)  of  the  plasma.21  20  38  59  Others  are  simply  expansion  models  which  assume  initial 
plasma  conditions  after  the  laser  is  turned  off  and  concentrate  on  the  parametrization  of  the  ion 
expansion.11  8 9 All  these  simulations  use  a single  ion  species  to  model  the  ion  expansion. 
They  give  useful  information  about  the  occurrence  of  energetic  ions,  but  as  we  will  see,  do  not 
describe  well  multiple-ion  species  expansions,  in  Chapter  IV,  we  show  that,  although  the  hot 
electron  pressure  gradient  model  can  account  for  the  presence  of  high  energy  ions,  a multi-ion 
species  description  is  usually  required  to  model  most  laboratory  plasma  expansions. 


CHAPTER  li 


EXPERIMENTAL  APPARATUS  AND  METHODS 

The  experimental  apparatus  used  here  for  high  energy  ion  studies  consists  of  a high  power 
laser,  a target  irradiation  facility  and  the  ion  diagnostics.  This  chapter  is  accordingly  divided 
into  three  sections,  covering  these  three  instrumentation  topics  separately.  In  the  first  section, 
the  characteristics  of  the  high  power  glass  laser  relevant  to  our  experiments  are  discussed 
briefly.  Next,  we  describe  the  target  facility  with  some  standard  laser  beam  and  general  plasma 
diagnostics.  In  the  last  section,  details  about  the  ion  diagnostics  as  well  as  the  data  analysis  are 
presented. 

A.  Laser 

The  Pharos-II  glass  laser  system  at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  was  used  for  the  target 
irradiation  experiments  that  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter.  Pharos-II  is  a 0.6  TW  high 
power  glass  laser  system  suitable  for  single  or  two  beam  illumination  of  solid  targets.  Since  the 
laser  system  has  been  extensively  described  elsewhere,70  71  only  the  parameters  relevant  to  our 
experiments  will  be  discussed  in  this  section. 

A schematic  of  the  laser  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.1.  The  Nd:Yag  master  oscillator-preamplifier 
section  generates  a pulse  of  nominal  energy  15  mJ  in  75  psec  at  1.064  n m.  This  pulse  is 
amplified  by  the  next  three  rod  amplifiers  (diameter  <6  = 23  mm,  32  mm,  45  mm)  to  0.5  J at 
the  end  of  the  intermediate  amplifier  section  and  then  split  into  two  beams.  The  final 
amplification  stages  consist  of  a 45  mm  diameter  rod  amplifier  and  two  67  mm  aperture  disc 
amplifiers.  Except  for  the  oscillator-preamplifier  section,  the  laser  chain  uses  silicate  Nd-doped 
glass  optically  pumped  by  flash  lamps.  Faraday  rotators  are  used  to  protect  the  system  against 
damage  to  the  optical  components  from  the  laser  energy  reflected  back  from  the  target.  The 
output  energy  per  laser  beam  can  be  as  high  as  25  J for  a 75  psec  FWHM  pulse. 

The  first  Pockels  cell  selects  a single  pulse  from  the  oscillator  mode-locked  pulse  train. 
Further  optical  isolation  for  suppressing  other  laser  pulses  and  fluorescence  are  provided  by  two 
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Fig.  2.1.  Pharos  II  laser  schematic.  The  oscillator  preamplifier  section  generates  a pulse  of 
nominal  energy  IS  mJ  in  75  ps.  This  is  amplified  to  0.5  J in  the  intermediate  amplifier  section 
and  then  split  into  two  beams.  The  final  amplification  stages  consist  of  a 45  mm  diameters  rod 
and  two  67  mm  aperture  disk  amplifiers.  Also  indicated  are  Pockell  cells  (P.C.),  saturable 
absorbers  (S.A.),  and  Faraday  rotators  (F.ROT.). 


h 


saturable  absorbers.  The  second  Pockels  cell  was  not  operational  during  our  experiments.  With 


the  two  saturable  absorbers  and  the  first  Pockels  cell,  a contrast  ratio  of  ~107  is  achieved 


between  the  main  pulse  and  any  prepulse  level.  At  this  low  prepulse  level,  the  plasma  can  only 


be  created  by  the  arrival  of  the  main  laser  pulse.70  It  was  also  verified  that  other  long  pulse 


pre-irradiation  sources  such  as  flashlamp  light,  fluorescence  and  amplified  spontaneous  emission 


does  not  damage  the  surface  of  most  target  materials  used  in  these  experiments  before  the 


arrival  of  the  main  laser  pulse. 


B.  Target  Facility 


The  experiments  described  in  the  next  chapter  were  performed  at  the  Pharos-II  target 


facility.  : Again,  only  a brief  description  of  the  facility  with  emphasis  on  the  components  and 


diagnostics  relevant  to  our  experiments  is  given  here.  We  first  proceed  with  a brief  description 


of  the  laser  beam  characteristics  and  focal  properties  relevant  to  target  irradiation.  Next,  we 


briefly  describe  the  target  facility  with  some  plasma  diagnostics  which  were  used  to  measure 


some  plasma  emissions  related  to  the  production  of  high  energy  ions.  Details  of  the  ion  diag- 


nostics will  be  presented  in  the  next  sections. 


Fig.  2.2  shows  schematically  the  optical  alignment  of  the  laser  beams  in  the  target  facility. 


The  two  beams  from  the  Pharos-II  laser  are  directed  from  the  laser  building  to  the  target  facil- 


ity through  two  21  m evacuated  tubes  terminated  with  BK-7  glass  windows.  The  backreflected 


and  transmitted  laser  light  within  the  solid  angle  of  the  lens  are  monitored  from  reflections  off 


the  tube  window  surfaces.  The  laser  beams  are  directed  into  the  target  chamber  by  two  dielec- 


tric turning  mirrors  with  reflectivity  of  about  98%.  The  remainder  of  the  beam  energy  passes 


through  the  turning  mirrors  and  is  used  for  such  beam  diagnostics  as  calorimetry,  beam  diver- 


gence monitoring  and  prepulse  level  measurements.  The  beams  are  focused  by  lenses  within 


the  target  chamber  onto  various  targets  for  experiments. 


Five  degrees  of  freedom  are  available  to  properly  locate  a target  at  the  common  focal 


point  of  both  lenses.  Both  lenses  can  be  translated  along  the  laser  beam  axis  (Z-axis).  The  tar- 


get holder  can  be  translated  along  the  Z-axis  as  well  as  the  X and  K-axes.  The  translation  is 
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done  by  remotely  controlled  precision  stepping  motors.  For  most  experiments  described  in  this 
report,  a single  laser  beam  was  used  to  irradiate  planar  slab  targets.  The  target  surface  was  then 
simply  positioned  in  the  focal  plane  of  one  of  the  lenses.  However,  for  proper  irradiation  of 
mass-limited  targets  such  as  microspheres,  for  example,  the  focal  points  of  both  lenses  must 
coincide  spatially  and  temporally  at  the  target  location. 

Typical  spatial  distributions  of  the  laser  energy  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  f/1.9  lens  are 
shown  in  Fig.  2.3.  These  energy  distributions  were  obtained  using  the  thin-film  ablation  tech- 
nique.7" From  Fig.  2.3b,  one  can  see  that  half  the  laser  energy  is  contained  within  a 20  pint 
diameter  for  8 J incident  on  target.  For  16  J on  target,  the  half-energy  diameter  is  increased  to 
25  jim.  Most  of  the  results  presented  in  Chapter  III  were  obtained  with  8 to  16  J incident  on 
target.  The  half-energy  content  diameter  is  usually  defined  as  the  focal  spot  diameter.  If  12 
Joules  are  incident  on  target  in  75  psec,  the  average  intensity  over  the  focal  spot  diameter  is 
therefore  approximately  2 x 10l(’  W/cm2.  For  the  f/1.9  lens  used  in  our  experiments,  the 
depth-of-focus  for  doubling  the  focal  spot  diameter  was  experimentally  determined  to  be  ±100 
/xm.  Unless  mentioned  in  the  text,  all  the  experiments  described  in  the  following  chapters 
were  performed  with  target  surfaces  within  the  depth-of-focus. 

A schematic  of  the  target  facility  with  some  of  its  components  and  diagnostics  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.4.  The  target  chamber  is  an  octahedron-rhombicube  with  an  average  diameter  of  about 
0.75  meter.  The  chamber  is  evacuated  by  a 1000  L/sec  turbomolecular  pump  to  a pressure  as 
low  as  a few  times  10  6 Torr.  A nitrogen  cold  trap  is  added  to  the  chamber  to  reduce  the  base 
pressure  to  the  10"7  Torr  range  when  necessary.  Some  target  shots  were  taken  at  this  lower 
pressure  to  verify  that  electron  capture  by  the  expanding  ions  scales  with  the  chamber  pressure. 
It  was  found  that  a target  chamber  pressure  of  about  5 x 10  b Torr  is  sufficient  to  avoid  charge 
exchange  of  the  expanding  plasma  with  the  ambient  gas  under  our  experimental  conditions. 
More  details  about  charge  exchange  processes  will  be  discussed  in  a later  section. 

Figure  2.4  also  shows  some  of  the  laser  beam  diagnostics  used  on  every  shot.  The  diver- 
gence of  each  laser  beam  is  monitored  using  a mask  and  related  to  a possible  focal  shift.70  The 
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prepulse  level  is  measured  with  PIN  diodes  and  the  possible  occurence  of  a "satellite"  pulse  is 
monitored  with  a vacuum  photodiode.72  The  incident  and  backscattered  laser  energy  per  beam 
is  recorded  with  calorimeters.  An  array  of  small  calorimeters  is  often  used  inside  the  target 
chamber  to  record  the  scattered  laser  light  energy  distribution.9 

Most  plasma  diagnostics  are  directly  attached  to  the  chamber.  The  location  of  some  of 
them  is  schematically  shown  in  Fig.  2.4.  The  signal  lines  are  directed  to  the  oscilloscope  screen 
room  or  the  computerized  data  acquisition  screen  room  through  shielded  conduits  designed  for 
minimum  ground  loop  propagation.  The  ion  analyzer,26  used  to  measure  the  energy  distribu- 
tions of  the  expanding  ions,  will  be  described  in  detail  in  the  next  sections.  Most  of  the  other 
diagnostics,  schematicaly  shown  in  Fig.  2.4,  have  been  described  in  details  elsewhere  and  the 
reader  should  refer  to  the  appropriate  references  for  more  information.  Briefly,  the  continuum 
X-ray  emission  from  1 keV  to  more  than  100  keV  is  measured  on  every  shot  by  an  array  of  7 
filter-PIN  diodes  and  8 filter— scintillators— PMT  combinations.72  An  X-ray  spectrum  can  be 
unfolded  from  these  data  which  yield  information  about  the  velocity  distribution  of  the 
confined  plasma  electrons.  The  velocity  distribution  of  the  high  energy  electrons  escaping  the 
plasma  is  measured  by  small  magnetic  spectrographs.74  A probing  laser  pulse24  (Fig.  2.1)  which 
is  synchronized  with  the  main  laser  pulse,  frequency-doubled  and  Raman  shifted  to  6328  A is 
available  for  shadowgraphy,  interferometry,  Faraday  rotation,  etc.  Information  about  the  den- 
sity gradient  scalelengths  and  the  self-generated  magnetic  field  have  been  obtained  using  this 
probing  beam.  We  will  show  later  how  the  electron  energy  distribution  and  the  density 
scalelength  are  related  to  the  production  of  high  energy  ions. 

All  the  ion  energy  distributions  presented  in  this  work  were  obtained  with  the  electrostatic 
ion  energy  analyzer  described  in  the  next  section.  However,  another  interesting  technique 
which  was  used  in  our  facility  to  obtain  the  ion  energy  distribution  is  described  by  E.A.  McLean 
et  at. 75  In  this  method,  the  plasma  blow-off  is  observed  perpendicular  to  the  laser  axis  a short 
distance  from  the  target  surface  with  a monochromator  coupled  to  a fast  photomultiplier.  The 
photomultiplier  temporally  resolves  a spectral  line  corresponding  to  a specific  ionization  stage  of 
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the  expanding  ion  species.  The  ion  velocity  is  then  determined  from  the  time-of-fligh!  and  the 
distance  between  the  target  surface  and  the  point  of  observation.  An  oscillogram  of  a carbon 
line  observed  1 cm  from  the  target  surface  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.5.  The  early  peaks  before  the 
main  peak  are  associated  with  high  energy  ions.  Some  advantages  of  this  technique  are  that  the 
measurements  can  be  made  close  to  the  target  and  within  the  lens  cone,  i.e.,  where  ion  collec- 
tors cannot  conveniently  be  used.  However,  a separate  measurement  of  the  electron  density 
and  temperature  is  required  to  get  absolute  number  densities  of  the  ion  species.  The  spectros- 
copic technique  remains  interesting  but  further  developments  are  required  to  obtain  quantita- 
tive results. 

C.  Ion  Diagnostics 

In  this  section,  we  describe  the  two  ion  diagnostics  used  to  measure  the  expanding  high 
energy  ions,  namely,  charge  collectors  and  a high  energy  ion  analyzer.  First,  we  discuss  the 
design  considerations  and  calibration  of  the  instruments.  Second,  we  describe  the  experimental 
method  and  the  data  reduction  process  which  yield  the  asymptotic  energy  distributions  of  the 
ion  species. 

a)  Instrumentation 

The  experimental  apparatus  used  for  ion  measurements  consists  of  some  charge  collectors 
and  a high  energy  ion  analyzer.  Both  diagnostics  measure  the  ion  current  through  a small  sur- 
face a large  distance  away  from  the  target.  The  charge  collectors  yield  qualitative  information 
about  the  asymptotic  ion  velocity  distribution,  whereas  the  ion  analyzer,  by  spatially  separating 
the  different  ion  species,  measures  the  energy  distribution  of  each  ion  species.  Both  diagnostics 
rely  on  the  ion  time-of-flight  measurement  between  the  target  surface  and  the  detector  location 
to  give  the  ion  velocity.  This  assumption  is  valid  as  long  as  the  ion  time-of-flight  and  flight  dis- 
tance between  the  target  and  the  collection  point  remain  respectively  much  larger  than  the 
characteristic  emission  times  and  dimensions  of  the  ion  source. 

The  charge  collectors  are  conventional  devices  used  extensively  by  most  laboratories 
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Fig.  2.5.  Oscilloscope  trace  of  the  C VI  3434-Aion  line  intensity  observed  1 cm  from  the  target 
surface.  The  time  t — 0 is  the  time  the  short  laser  pulse  strikes  the  target. 


engaged  in  laser-produced  plasma  diagnostics.  The  ion  analyzer  was,  however,  specifically 
designed  for  the  measurement  of  energetic  ion  distributions  from  a laser-produced  plasma. 
Design  considerations  for  the  ion  analyzer  are,  therefore,  presented  in  detail  together  with  typi- 
cal applications.  A novel  absolute  calibration  technique,  involving  the  measurement  of  secon- 
dary electron  emission  coefficients  for  the  type  of  detectors  used  in  the  analyzer  and  charge  col- 
lectors, is  also  described. 

1.  Charge  Collectors 

Qualitative  information  about  the  ion  asymptotic  velocity  distribution  can  be, obtained 
from  the  expanding  ion  current  measured  a known  distance  away  from  the  target  surface.  The 
ion  current  can  be  recorded  as  a function  of  time  with  a simple  conductor  intercepting  the 
expanding  ions.  The  ion  flight  distance  from  the  target  divided  by  the  time  of  flight  then  gives 
the  ion  velocity  related  to  the  current  distribution.  Because  of  the  inability  to  differentiate 
between  different  ion  species,  charge  collectors  only  yield  qualitative  informations  about  the  ion 
blow-off  of  a multi-species  plasma.  However,  because  of  their  simplicity  and  small  size,  they 
remain  very  popular  as  a general  diagnostic  for  laser-produced  plasmas. 

A diagram  of  the  charge  collectors  used  for  our  experiments  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.6a.  The 
mesh  spacing  is  chosen  to  be  less  than  the  Debye  length  of  the  impinging  plasma 
[\„  — (Te/4iTnre2) 1/2]  so  that  the  electrons  can  be  separated  from  the  ions  upon  entering  the 
electric  field  region  between  the  mesh  and  the  collector.  Typically,  a grounded  copper  mesh, 
with  125  lines/inch  and  65%  optical  transmission,  is  used  1.5  mm  in  front  of  the  copper  collec- 
tor. 

For  each  ion  striking  the  collector,  a number  of  secondary  electrons  y are  emitted  which 
is  a function  of  the  mass,  velocity  and  charge  of  the  incident  ion.  In  our  collector,  a bias  vol- 
tage is  applied  to  the  collector  in  order  to  repel  most  secondary  electrons  to  the  electrical 
ground.  The  problem  of  secondary  electron  emission  will  be  addressed  specifically  in  the  sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  calibration  of  the  ion  analyzer  detection  system. 
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Fig.  2.6.  (a)  Schematic  of  the  charge  collector  used  to  measure  the  asymptotic  velocity  distri- 
bution of  ion  blow-offs,  (b)  Typical  oscilloscope  trace  of  a charge  collector  located  26  cm  from 
the  target  surface.  Th  output  signal  is  recorded  into  50  fi. 
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The  collector  current  is  recorded  with  an  oscilloscope.  Figure  2.6b  shows  a typical  oscillo- 
scope trace  of  a charge  collector  located  a distance  L{ 26  cm)  from  the  target  surface.  The  first 
peak  is  due  to  X-rays,  ultraviolet  and  fast  electrons  ejecting  electrons  from  the  collector  when 
the  laser  pulse  struck  the  target.  The  rise  of  this  peak  can  be  conveniently  used  as  an  initial 
time  marker  for  the  ion  time-of-flight 

t = (L/v)  - (L/c).  (2.1) 

where  c is  the  speed  of  light.  In  most  cases  c/v  » 1 such  that  the  ion  time-of-flight  is 

i — L/v.  Using  Eq.  (2.1),  the  ion  velocity  can  be  related  to  the  charge  collector  time  history. 
At  a given  time  r,  the  collector  current  /,  can  be  related  to  the  ion  density  n,  through  the  equa- 
tion 

/,  “ [£(?<  + z)  LI*  (2-2) 

where  Z,  is  the  charge  state  of  the  i,h  ion  species.  Equation  (2.2)  is  valid  as  long  as  the  ion 
time-of-flight  t and  collector  distance  L remain  respectively  much  larger  than  the  characteristic 
time  and  dimensions  of  the  ion  source.  For  most  laser  produced-plasmas  Eq.  (2.1)  is  valid. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Eq.  (2.2),  a major  drawback  of  a charge  collector  is  that  different  ion 
species  can  be  collected  at  the  same  time.  An  independent  estimate  of  y,  and  Z,(r)  is  then 
required  for  more  quantitative  information  about  the  ion  velocity  distribution. 

2.  Ion  Analyzer 

In  the  following  sections,  the  ion  analyzer  design  considerations  and  performances  are 
addressed.  In  Section  2.1,  the  basic  requirements  for  a high  energy  ion  analyzer  are  described 
and  our  analyzer  design  is  compared  to  others.  In  section  2.2,  equations  describing  the  particle 
dynamics  within  the  analyzer  and  the  analyzer  resolution  are  derived.  Space  charge  forces 
which  could  affect  the  analyzer  resolution  are  also  considered.  Section  2.3  deals  with  the 
analyzer  design  and  the  ion  detection  system  used  for  this  instrument.  Finally,  in  section  2.4,  a 
new  technique  is  described  for  the  absolute  calibration  of  the  ion  collection  system  used  in  the 
analyzer.  This  technique  includes  measurements  of  the  secondary  electron  emission  coefficients 
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for  H*  and  C'f/ions  striking  copper  collectors  at  high  energies. 


2.1  Introduction 

The  purpose  of  an  ion  analyzer  is  to  spatially  separate  the  various  ion  species  in  the 
plasma  blow-off  to  obtain  their  respective  energy  distributions.  In  our  application,  the  basic 

requirement  for  a high  energy  ion  analyzer  is  a wide  dynamic  energy  range  with  moderate 

species  and  energy  resolution.  For  example,  a useful  analyzer  should  be  able  to  separate  the 

different  ionization  stages  of  an  aluminum  target  over  a dynamic  energy  range  from  1 to  1000 

keV/Z.  The  energy  range  co'  red  on  a single  shot  should  be  at  least  around  10  to  1 and  easily 
adjustable  between  shots.  These  requirements  are  quite  restrictive  for  an  ion  analyzer.  How- 

% 

ever,  some  general  properties  of  our  laser-produced  plasma  such  as  the  short  time  duration  and 
small  size  of  the  ion  source  can  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  analyzer  design.  The  ion  time-of- 
flight  can  be  used  to  obtain  the  velocity  and,  therefore,  energy  of  a known  ion  species.  The 
small  size  of  the  ion  source  yields  an  almost  radial  expansion  from  the  source.  Focusing  of  the 
ion  beam  inside  the  analyzer  is,  therefore,  not  required  for  moderate  energy  and  species  resolu- 
tion. 

We  first  briefly  describe  three  types  of  conventional  ion  analyzers  which  meet  most  of  the 
requirements  mentioned  above.  Next  we  show  how  our  analyzer  design  evolved  from  some 
features  borrowed  from  all  three  analyzers  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a practical  high 
energy  ion  analyzer. 

A magnetic  analyzer76-78  suitable  for  high  energy  ion  measurements  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.7a. 

* 

This  analyzer  does  not  have  any  self-focusing  properties  and,  therefore,  uses  both  the  finite  size 
and  time  duration  properties  of  the  ion  source.  The  uniform  magnetic  field  can  most  easily  be 
. produced  from  permanent  magnets.  The  magnet  separation,  however,  limits  the  vertical  cross 

section  of  the  beam  within  the  analyzer.  Another  drawback  is  that  the  analyzer  energy  range 
/ cannot  be  easily  varied  between  shots. 


A second  conventional  analyzer  design  is  the  Thomson  parabola79  80  (Fig.  2.7b).  Each 
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Fig.  2.7.  Three  conventional  ion  analyzers  for  laser-produced  plasmas:  (a)  a magnetic 
analyzer;  (b)  the  Thomson  parabola;  (c)  a 45°  electrostatic  analyzer. 
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ion  species,  separated  by  the  parallel  electric  and  magnetic  field,  forms  a parabola  in  the  collec- 
tion plane.  Film  (cellulose  nitrate,  for  example)  is  usually  used  to  record  the  ion  parabolas. 
Tedious  data  reduction  and  film  calibration  are  the  major  problems  in  obtaining  quantitative  ion 
energy  distributions. 

Conventional  multi-channel  electrostatic  analyzers81  83  currently  used  to  diagnose  laser- 
produced  plasmas  are  of  the  parallel  plate  type  (Fig.  2.7c).  Ions  both  enter  and  leave  the 
analyzer  through  the  same  plane.  Several  detectors  can  be  accomodated  simultaneously  in  the 
collection  plane  with  good  energy  and  species  resolution  due  to  the  self-focusing  of  the  ion 
beams  inside  the  analyzer.  However,  for  a given  £/Z  and  voltage  V between  the  plates,  the 
ratio  (£/Z)/F  is  typically  only  around  2.  High  voltages  are  therefore  required  to  deflect  high 
energy  ions  and  an  upper  energy  limit  is  typically  100  keV/Z. 

Our  ion  analyzer  design  combines  some  features  from  the  three  analyzers  described 
above.  In  our  analyzer  configuration26,  the  ions  are  first  deflected  by  an  electric  field  perpendic- 
ular to  their  incident  velocity  and  finally  collected  by  several  detectors  some  distance  away  from 
the  electric  field  region.  The  field  of  the  magnetic  analyzer  is,  in  fact,  replaced  by  a more  easily 
adjustable  electric  field.  Unlike  the  parallel-plate  electrostatic  analyzer,  an  (£/Z)/F  ratio 
around  50  is  easily  achievable,  thereby  extending  the  upper  energy  limit  to  a few  MeV/Z.  The 
short  time  duration  properties  of  the  ion  source  is  used,  in  contrast  with  the  Thomoson  para- 
bola.  The  adjustable  energy  range  and  energy  and  species  resolution  are  consistent  with  the 
requirements  described  above  for  an  high  energy  ion  analyzer.  Both  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  this  system  are  simpler  than  most  magnetic  analyzers  and  the  Thomson  parabola.  The 

* 

analyzer  could  also  be  used  in  an  electro-dynamic  mode,  if  desired,  by  applying  a voltage  with  a 
1/z2  time  dependence  at  the  deflection  plates83. 

2.2.  Theory 

i 

2.2.1  Particle  Dynamics 

The  schematic  of  the  analyzer  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.8.  The  r-axis  of  the  coordinate  system  is 
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between  the  center  of  the  ion  source  and  the  entrance  slit  of  the  analyzer.  The  analyzing  elec- 


tric field  is  assumed  uniform  between  the  parallel  plates  and  the  ions  are  collected  at 
z - / - /|  + /2  in  a plane  parallel  to  the  electric  field.  For  an  ion  of  charge  to  mass  ratio  q/m 
having  an  initial  velocity  v = v„z  at  z = — L the  equations  of  motion  in  the  electric  field  region 
are,  in  the  z direction 


and  in  the  x direction 


..  q V 



m d 


where  f is  the  potential  between  the  plates  separated  by  a distance  d.  Note  that  the  ion  motion 
along  the  initial  direction  is  not  affected  by  the  applied  field  and  therefore  the  time-of-flight  to 
the  detectors  in  the  z = / plane  give  the  true  initial  velocity.  Integrating  Eqs.  (2.3)  and  (2.4) 
and  applying  the  initial  conditions  at  l = 0,  z = x «=  x = 0,  z = v„,  we  obtain  at  z = / 

x,  - -S-  A (2.5) 

m a va 

1 q V >\  ,, 

2 m d v„ 

The  ions  drift  freely  between  this  point  and  the  detectors  at  z = /.  Therefore,  at  z = /,  the 
deflection  from  the  z-axis  is 


x,  = x,  + x,  — . 


Using  Eqs.  (2.5)  and  (2.6),  this  becomes 


4-/?  + /./,  * -K 


m d v } 


The  time-of-flight  of  the  ion  from  the  source  to  detector  is 


Equations  (2.7)  and  (2.8)  can  be  solved  to  yield  the  atomic  mass  to  charge  ratio  AlZ  of  the 


± !_  _L,2  . < / JL  ' _L 

Z m.  2 1 r 1 2 d (L  + I)2  x2’ 
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and  (he  ion  energy  (£  = —mv,})  per  unit  charge  Z, 


4 = 1‘' 7'/ + V?  7—.  (2.10) 

^ 2 [ z d *2 

in  terms  ol  the  electron  charge  e and  proton  mass  tnn.  Therefore,  to  each  point  x2  in  the  col- 
lection plane  corresponds  one  and  only  one  ion  energy  E/Z  given  by  Eq.  (2.10).  As  a function 
ot  time,  the  different  ion  species  collected  at  this  point  .v2  can  be  identified  using  Eq.  (2.9). 

2.2.2  Energy  and  Species  Resolution 

The  theoretical  energy  resolution  of  the  analyzer  is 


IE  = A.v2 
E x , 


Likewise,  the  A/Z  resolution  is 


\\A/Z  2=  2A/J2  2M  \ Axj 
A/Z  t L + / x 2 


(2.11) 


(2.12) 


Here,  Ar . can  be  taken  to  be  the  characteristic  duration  of  the  ion  source,  M to  be  the  charac- 
teristic length  of  the  ion  source  and  A.y2  to  be  the  finite  dimension  of  the  exit  slit  in  the  x 
direction.  It  is  assumed  that  the  initial  thickness  of  the  ion  beam  determined  by  the  entrance 
slit  plus  the  spread  of  the  beam  within  the  analyzer  is  less  than  the  width  of  the  corresponding 
exit  slit.  The  spread  of  the  beam  could  be  due  to  poor  beam  coilimation  or  space  charge  forces 
discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Typical  values  of  laser-produced  plasmas  of  interest  are  Arr  = 1010  sec,  r = 10  '7  sec, 
AL  = 10  cm,  L = 102  cm  and  for  the  analyzer  described  in  a later  section  A.v2/.v2  = 0.1. 
Therefore,  the  main  contribution  to  both  the  energy  and  species  resolution  is  the  finite  dimen- 
sion of  the  exit  slits,  i.e.,  the  instrument  resolution  /?,  is 


A A/Z  A E A.v2 


(2.13) 


We  will  see  in  the  next  section  that  space  charge  forces  acting  on  the  ion  beam  within  the 
analyzer  can  degrade  the  analyzer  resolution  if  too  small  an  exit  slit  is  used.  Space  charge 
effects  are  most  important  at  low  ion  energy.  Therefore,  in  order  to  increase  the  dynamic 
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energy  range  at  low  energy,  we  chose  the  resolution  R,  to  be  10%  for  each  slit  in  the  analyzer 
described  below.  For  application  where  space  charge  is  not  important  a resolution  of  R,  = 3% 
could  be  easily  achieved. 

Any  loss  of  energy  or  species  resolution  can  also  be  observed  experimentally.  Using  Eq. 
(2.9)  for  the  A/Z  resolution  and  E = y/n[(A  + l)/i]2  for  the  energy  resolution,  the  experi- 
mental resolution  is  given  by 

(2-14) 

E A/Z  i 

where  now  A/,  is  associated  with  the  pulse  width  of  each  ion  species  recorded  from  oscilloscope 
traces.  When  Rx  does  not  equal  Rn  for  a certain  species  at  a given  energy,  a loss  of  resolution 
has  occured  and  quantitative  information  should  not  be  expected  from  the  measurements. 


2.2.3  Space  Charge  Forces 

We  have  considered  only  the  dynamics  of  a single  ion  up  to  this  point.  The  finite  ion 
density  effects  within  the  analyzer  are  now  addressed.  The  entrance  slit  width  (slit  dimension 
parallel  to  the  deflecting  electric  field)  of  the  analyzer  must  be  less  than  the  Debye  length  of 
the  impinging  plasma  so  that  the  electrons  can  be  separated  from  the  ions  upon  entering  the 
analyzer.  The  initial  thickness  of  an  ion  beam  in  the  analyzer  is  then  determined  by  the  width 
of  the  entrance  slit.  For  the  case  l«L , the  geometrical  divergence  of  the  ion  beam  within  the 
analyzer  can  be  neglected.  However,  the  space  charge  expansion  of  the  ion  beam  due  to  the 
self-electric  field  of  this  non-neutral  beam  imposes  some  limitations  on  the  analyzer  parameters. 
The  current  density  of  the  ion  beam  within  the  analyzer  should  be  such  that  the  beam  expan- 
sion does  not  exceed  the  appropriate  exit  slit  dimensions.84 


We  consider  a sheet  beam  of  initial  thickness  r/„  and  initial  current  density  ./  composed  of 
a single  ion  species  at  an  energy  E/Z.  From  the  paraxial  ray  equation,  the  width  d2  of  the  ion 
beam,  after  traveling  a distance  /,  is  given  by85 


e mp 
->5/2  , 


3 

2 


A 2 
Z 


(2.15) 
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where  E/Z  and  A/Z  are  respectively  the  energy  and  atomic  mass  divided  by  the  charge  state  of 
the  ions.  Therefore,  if  an  ion  beam  defined  by  the  entrance  slit  width  </„  of  the  analyzer  is  to 
pass  entirely  through  its  related  exit  aperture  of  width  r/2,  the  following  inequality  must  be 
satisfied 


. < 25/Je„  d2  ! E I Z 

' 4 7^  7,  - 1 7 z 7 12 161 

With  too  large  an  entrance  slit  or  a current  density,  the  output  current  at  the  exit  slit  saturates. 
The  input  and  output  ion  currents  lose  proportionality  and  the  instrument  resolution  is 
degraded. 

Equation  (2.16)  can  also  be  generalized  to  the  case  of  several  ion  species  all  present  at  the 
entrance  slit  at  the  same  time  with  the  same  velocity  v„(E  = y Z mn  vj).  In  this  case,  the  ini- 
tial current  density  j in  Eq.  (2.16)  becomes  the  sum  of  partial  beams  with  current  density  j, 
associated  with  each  ion  species.  Here,  we  assume  that  the  spread  of  each  individual  beam  is 
due  to  the  sum  of  the  partial  beam  currents  since  the  total  entering  current  density  is  present 
over  a fraction  of  the  distance  /.  Therefore,  if  one  of  the  partial  beams  is  to  pass  entirely 
through  its  related  exit  slit  of  width  r/2,  the  following  inequality  must  be  satisfied 

? A'1  ,2I7) 

Since  most  of  the  transverse  impulse  is  given  to  the  ions  within  a short  distance  beyond  the 

entrance  slit,  Eq.  (2.17)  is  preferable  to  considering  completely  separated  partial  beams  within 
the  analyzer.  Equation  (2.17)  is,  therefore,  an  underestimate  of  the  maximum  current  densi- 
ties allowed  in  the  analyzer. 

The  spread  in  the  height  (slit  dimension  perpendicular  to  the  deflecting  electric  field)  of 
the  ion  beam  within  the  analyzer  is  most  conveniently  estimated  by  following  the  diameter  of  a 
circular  ion  beam  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  the  rectangular  beam  height.  In  this  case,  if  a sin- 
gle species  ion  beam  defined  by  the  entrance  slit  height  h„  is  to  pass  entirely  through  the  exit 
slit  of  height  li2,  the  current  uensity  must  satisfy85 
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where 


h 2 h . r - 

vir  “2  t:  S exp(ll  ) 


••  1 

R = log  — . 

The  quantity  V(.h2/h0)  can  be  evaluated  numerically  for  different  ratios  h-Jha.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that,  contrary  to  the  beam  width  case,  if  the  ion  beam  height  does  not  satisfy  Eq.  (2.18)  the 
imput  and  output  total  current  would  still  lose  proportionality  but  the  instrument  resolution 
would  not  be  necessarily  affected. 

The  expansion  of  a circular  beam  due  to  space  charge  effects  can  be  compared  to  that  for 
a sheet  beam,  using  Eq.  (2.18)  and  (2.16).  For  the  analyzer  parameters  listed  in  the  next  sec- 
tion, a cylindrical  beam  always  expands  less  than  a sheet  beam.  Therefore,  Eq.  (2.16)  which 
describes  a sheet  beam  expansion  can  also  be  used  as  an  overestimate  for  a circular  beam 
expansion.  Because  of  its  simplicity,  Eq.  (2.17)  for  a sheet  beam  will  then  be  used  for  future 
estimates  of  the  maximum  current  density  compatible  with  both  the  width  and  the  height  of  an 
exit  slit. 

Measurements  of  the  analyzer  resolution  [using  Eq.  (2.19)]  can  be  made  to  verify 
whether  Eq.  (2.17)  was  indeed  satisfied  for  the  ion  beam  width.  The  height  h„  of  the  entrance 
slit  should  then  be  selected  small  enough  such  that  any  loss  of  proportionality  between  the 
imput  and  output  current  would  first  be  due  to  the  entrance  slit  width  (not  the  slit  height)  and 
result  in  a loss  of  instrument  resolution.  Some  examples  of  maximum  output  voltages  into  50 
fl  from  an  ion  detector  are  given  in  the  next  section. 

2.3  Analyzer  Design  and  Operation 

In  this  section  we  discuss  the  general  properties  of  the  electrostatic  ion  analyzer  geometry 
and  its  ion  detection  system.  A modified  version  of  the  analyzer,  which  was  used  for  the  meas- 
urement of  secondary  electron  emission  coefficients,  will  be  described  in  Section  2.4. 
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2.3.1.  Design  Considerations 

Figure  2.9  shows  the  design  of  the  analyzer  and  its  location  with  respect  of  the  target 
chamber.  A bellow-flange  combination  at  the  target  chamber  allows  the  angle  between  the 
analyzer  axis  and  the  laser  axis  to  be  chosen  between  35°  and  55°.  The  distance  between  the 
analyzer  and  the  target  can  be  altered  by  changing  the  length  of  the  flight  tube  between  the  bel- 
low and  the  gate  valve.  The  one  inch  diameter  copper  tube  inside  the  flight  tube  serves  two 
purposes.  First,  it  acts  as  a waveguide  beyond  cutoff  (<1  GH)  to  reduce  the  low  frequency 

electromagnetic  noise  propagating  into  the  analyzer  chamber  and  the  ion  detectors.  Next,  it 
makes  differential  pumping  between  the  two  chambers  possible  by  restricting  the  aperture  of 
the  flight  tube.  The  gate  valve  in  front  of  the  analyzer  chamber  is  used  to  completely  isolate 
the  analyzer  vacuum  chamber  from  the  target  chamber  when  one  of  the  chambers  has  to  be  let 
up  to  atmospheric  pressure.  The  vacuum  system  of  the  analyzer  consists  of  a 150  LI  sec 
diffusion  pump  with  a nitrogen  cold  trap.  An  additional  cold  trap  can  also  be  used  inside  the 
analyzer  chamber  to  lower  the  base  pressure  from  5 x 10  6Torr  to  a few  times  10  1 Torr  when 
necessary. 

Figure  2.10  shows  the  details  of  the  analyzer  that  was  used  for  the  measurements  of  most 
of  the  high  energy  ion  distributions  presented  in  this  report.  This  analyzer  was  designed  to 
separate  ion  species  of  energies  from  5 keV  to  1000  keV  per  unit  charge  with  a 10%  energy  and 
species  resolution.  To  achieve  a wide  energy  range  several  £/Z  channels  were  places  in  the 
collection  plane.  Thus  a rather  long  distance  between  the  deflecting  plates  and  the  collection 
plane  (30  cm)  was  required. 

The  electric  field  between  the  deflection  plates  is  related  to  the  voltage  Fand  plate  separa- 
tion d by  V /d.  With  the  plate  length  and  height  to  separation  ratio  of  4.35,  nonuniformity  of 
the  field  due  to  end  effects  can  be  neglected.  With  !\  = 10  cm,  /2  = 30  cm  and  d = 2.3  cm, 
we  get  from  Eq.  (2.10)  a relation  between  the  ion  energy  per  unit  charge,  the  plate  voltage  and 
the  exit  slit  location, 

4 = 83.6  — . (2.19) 
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Fig.  2.9.  Some  design  details  and  the  location  of  the  analyzer  with  respect  to  the  target 
chamber. 
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For  ihe  mosi  energetic  channel  ( x2  “ 1 .30  cm),  the  (£7Z)/F  ratio  is  then  64.3.  A 15  kV 
power  supply  is  therefore  sufficient  to  study  ions  with  energies  up  to  1 MeV/Z!  The  upper 
limit  on  E/Z  with  this  analyzer  is  probably  around  1.5  MeV/Z.  Above  this  energy,  the  combi- 
nation of  high  current  densities  (from  the  low  energy  ions)  and  high  electric  field  (—10 
kV/cm)  could  cause  a voltage  breakdown  between  the  plates. 

The  analyzer  was  designed  such  that  the  entrance  slit  and  the  exit  slit-ion  detector  system 
can  be  changed  without  tedious  alignment.  This  allows  for  using  a slit  arrangement  that  gives 
better  resolution  or  a higher  signal  level  when  space  charge  effects  are  of  no  concern.  The 
entrance  slit  used  in  most  experiments  is  0.4  cm  high  by  0.06  cm  wide.  In  the  collection  plane, 
twelve  exit  slits  are  provided  for  charge  detection,  and  an  additional  slit  at  x2  = 0 is  used  for 
neutral  particle  detection.  Table  2.1  shows  the  distance  from  the  analyzer  axis,  the  relative 
energy  and  the  height  of  each  of  the  12  exit  slits  used  for  ion  detection.  With  the  centers  of 
the  first  and  last  slits  at  respectively  1.30  and  12.50  cm  from  the  analyzer  axis,  the  E/Z  range 
per  shot  is  9.6  to  1.  The  aspect  ratio  for  each  of  the  12  slits  is  d2/x2  = &x2/x2  =0.1.  Accord- 
ing to  Eq.  (2.13),  this  limits  the  energy  and  species  resolution  to  10%.  The  height  of  a given 
exit  slit  is  chosen  large  enough  that  the  slit  width  is  the  limiting  parameter  on  the  maximum 
current  allowed  in  the  analyzer  due  to  space  charge  forces  [Eq.  (2.17)].  Excessive  ion  beam 
expansion  due  to  space  charge  effects  can  therefore  be  identified  by  a loss  of  instrument  resolu- 
tion using  Eq.  (2.14). 

2.3.2.  Ion  Detection  System 

The  ion  detector  used  behind  each  slit  is  a planar  copper  electrode  etched  onto  a printed 
circuit  board.  Each  detector  is  connected  by  a 50  ft  coaxial  cable  to  a biasing  circuit,  similar  to 
Fig.  2.6a,  used  to  repel  secondary  electrons.  The  signal  of  the  neutral  detector  is  due  entirely 
to  the  secondary  electrons  emitted  from  the  collector.  The  output  signal  from  each  channel  is 
amplified  by  35  dB  using  3 cascaded  chip  amplifiers  from  Avantek’s  GPD  series.  A schematic 
of  the  amplifier  circuit  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.11.  Each  circuit  is  mounted  on  a 50  ft  strip  line  and 
protected  against  electromagnetic  interference  by  a shielded  box.  Typical  input  noise  level  is 
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2.11.  Schematic  of  the  broad  bandwidth  amplifier  circuit. 
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around  15  fiV  with  a frequency  response  between  10  kll/  and  400  MHz.  The  output  of  each 
analyzer  channel  is  finally  connected  to  a 50  U load  and  time-resolved  by  a fast  oscilloscope. 
The  arrangement  cable-amplifier-oscilloscope  is  verified  to  have  an  adequate  rise-fall  lime, 
required  by  Eq.  (2.14)  for  each  El'/,  channel 

Typical  oscilloscope  trace  outputs  from  three  differc-i  ch.  nels  recorded  on  the  same 

shot  are  shown  in  Fig.  2 12.  The  340,  130,  and  44.5  keV/Z  energy  channels  correspond  respec- 
tively to  slit  numbers  1,  6 and  11.  In  this  case,  the  target  material  was  Cl)2  with  some  traces  of 
hydrogen.  Details  about  the  shot  parameters  and  the  data  reduction  process  will  be  given  later. 
Here,  we  simply  point  out  some  interesting  details  about  the  output  signals.  One  first  notices 
that  the  output  pulses  are  squared,  an  effect  which  is  seen  to  increase  with  the  slit  number. 
This  is  due  to  the  increasing  ratio  of  the  exit  and  entrance  slit  widths.  A reference  time 
t„  = (L  + l)/c  is  given  by  the  onset  of  the  electromagnetic  noise  which  is  produced  by  the 
laser-plasma  interaction,  picked  up  by  the  ion  detectors  and  amplified.  The  width  of  the  peaks 
using  Eq.  (2.14),  yields  an  experimental  analyzer  resolution  in  agreement  with  Eq.  (2.13),  i.e., 
~10%.  The  identification  of  each  peak  as  to  ion  species  can  be  made  using  Eq.  (2.9)  or,  more 
conveniently,  by  comparing  the  time-of -flight  of  the  different  species  (t  °c  -J/TfZ ). 

The  minimum  detectable  signal  level  is  limited  by  the  amplifier’s  noise  level,  i.e.,  about 
15  /zV.  the  other  end,  ion  beam  blow-up  due  to  space  charge  effects  determines  the  max- 
imum detectable  current  without  resolution  losses.  Using  Eq.  (2.16)  and  the  entrance  slit  cross 
section,  the  maximum  output  voltage  into  50  li  from  a detector  is  given  by, 


Kma.AmV)  = 0.010 
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where  r/2  *s  'n  mm  and  E in  keV.  If  more  than  one  ion  species  is  present,  Eq.  (2.17)  should  be 
used  instead  of  Eq.  (2.16).  For  simplicity,  the  emission  of  secondary  electrons  was  neglected  in 
Eq.  (2.20).  Taking  into  account  a secondary  electron  coefficient,  as  in  Eq.  (2.2),  would  typi- 
cally increase  by  a factor  2 to  5 depending  of  the  ion  species  and  energy.  Geometrical 


expansion  of  the  ion  beam  within  the  analyzer  was  taken  into  account  in  Eq.  (2.20)  by  multi- 
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Fig  2 12  Typical  oscilloscope  traces  from  three  different  £/Z  channels  recorded  on  the  same 
shot.  The  target  material  is  CD2  with  some  traces  of  hydrogen.  The  numbers  represent  C 
charge  species,  H the  //+  ions  and  M a mixture  of  C +b  and  D ions. 
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plying  the  entrance  slit  width  by  the  factor  ( L + l)/l  (see  Fig.  2.8). 

The  output  voltage  limitation  for  the  highest  E/Z  detector  is  plotted  in  Fig.  2.13  as  a 
function  of  the  beam  energy  for  three  different  ion  species.  Using  Eq.  (2.20)  and  Table  2.1,  it 
can  also  be  verified  that,  for  a fixed  voltage  across  the  deflecting  plates,  the  output  voltage  limi- 
tations of  all  the  analyzer  channels  are  within  a factor  of  2 of  each  other.  The  maximum  output 
signals  given  in  Fig.  2.13  can  therefore  be  used  for  all  the  analyzer  channels  provided  the 
energy  scale  represents  the  highest  £/Zchannel. 

Requiring  a signal-to-noise  ratio  of  5,  the  minimum  signal  detectable  is  75/aV  in  Fig.  2.13. 
This  shows  that  it  is  not  very  practical  to  use  this  analyzer  with  the  highest  £/Z  channel  below 
20  keV/Z.  In  most  cases,  however,  this  analyzer  was  used  with  the  highest  energy  channel 
around  200  keV/Z,  extending  the  output  dynamic  range  of  the  detection  system  up  to  at  least 
two  orders  of  magnitude. 

For  our  plasma  and  analyzer  parameters,  a convenient  distance  L between  the  entrance 
slit  and  the  ion  source  was  121  cm.  This  distance  is  made  as  long  as  possible  since  it  reduces 
space  charge  effects  and  increases  the  ion  time-of-flight,  therefore  relaxing  the  requirement  for 
very  fast  oscilloscopes. 

2.4.  Detector  Calibration 

For  each  ion  striking  a charge  collector,  a number  y of  secondary  electrons  are  emitted. 
The  number  of  such  secondaries  is  a function  of  the  mass,  velocity  and  charge  of  the  incident 
ion.  Usually,  a bias  voltage  is  applied  to  the  collector  in  order  to  repel  the  secondary  electrons 
to  the  electrical  ground.  Subtraction  of  the  secondary  electron  emission  from  the  ion  signal  is 
therefore  required  if  an  absolute  ion  energy  distribution  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  data 
obtained  with  the  ion  analyzer. 

We  first  review  briefly  what  is  presently  known  about  the  properties  of  secondary  electron 
emission.  Next  a new  experimental  technique  is  described  which  allows  the  measurement  of 
relevant  secondary  electron  coefficients  from  any  given  metallic  collector  surface.  This  tech- 
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nique  is  specially  well  adapted  for  our  high  energy  ion  analyzer.  Finally,  the  secondary  electron 
coefficients  lor  carbon  and  hydrogen  ions  incident  on  copper  surfaces  are  given  as  a function  of 
incident  ion  energy. 


i 
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2.4.1.  Secondary  Electron  Ejection 

There  are  two  mechanisms  which  can  cause  the  ejection  of  electrons  when  particles  strike 
solid  surfaces:  the  potential  and  the  kinetic  emission.  An  extensive  review,  with  references,  is 
given  by  Kaminsky116  for  the  case  of  potential  emission  and  by  Krebs*17  for  the  case  of  kinetic 
emission.  Potential  emission  occurs  if  the  potential  energy  of  the  bombarding  particles  is 
higher  than  the  work  function  of  the  metal.  In  this  case  the  electron  ejection  is  exclusively  a 
consequence  of  the  potential  energy  transfer  of  the  bombarding  particles  to  the  metal.  Thus, 
potential  emission  should  be  independent  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  bombarding  particles  but 
strongly  dependent  of  the  charge  state  of  the  incident  ions.  The  other  mechanism  which  can 
produce  an  ejection  of  electrons  is  kinetic  emission.  In  this  case  a part  of  the  kinetic  energy  of 
the  bombarding  particle  is  transferred  to  target  electrons  (of  which  a fraction  can  leave  the 
solid).  By  definition,  the  kinetic  emission  should  therefore  be  independent  of  the  charge  state 
of  the  incident  ions. 

In  the  case  of  high  energy  ions  (>  10  keV/Z),  the  contribution  to  the  secondary  electrons 
emitted  due  to  potential  emission  becomes  small  relative  to  the  kinetic  emission  mechanism 
The  secondary  electron  coefficient  y is,  therefore,  expected  to  be  fairly  independent  of  the 
charge  state  of  the  incident  ions  in  the  high  energy  range  of  interest.  The  atomic  mass  of  the 
impinging  ion  at  a given  energy  is,  however,  expected  to  affect  y since  the  ion  penetration 
depth  into  the  material  is  mass  dependent. 

A parameter  which  can  strongly  affect  the  secondary  coefficient  y is  the  cleanliness  of  the 
charge  collector  surface.  It  has  been  shown  experimentally88  that  "gassy"  collector  surfaces  can 
produce  up  to  5 times  more  secondary  electrons  than  atomically  clean  surfaces.  Measurements 
of  y for  a specific  collector  surface  should  therefore  be  extrapolated  to  other  collectors  only  if 
the  experimental  conditions  and  collector  material  are  similar  to  the  calibrated  collector. 
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Measurement  of  y for  energetic  II ’ ions  incident  on  copper  collectors  with  different  sur- 
face conditions  have  been  reported  in  ref.  S8.  Similar  measurements  for  carbon  ions  were  not 
found  in  the  literature.  Because  of  the  unpredictability  of  y due  to  the  collector  surface 
preparation  and  the  unavailability  of  measurements  for  carbon  ions,  a technique  was  developed 
to  directly  measure  the  secondary  coefficients  from  the  collectors  in  the  ion  analyzer.  The  tech- 
nique and  measurements  of  y are  presented  in  the  following  sections. 

2.4.2.  Experimental  Technique 

4K 

Most  measurements  of  secondary  electron  coefficients  presented  in  the  literature  have 
been  done  with  a similar  experimental  arrangement  to  that  shown  schematically  in  Fig.  2.14a. 
In  all  cases,  a single-species  monoenergetic  ion  beam  is  assumed  to  be  incident  on  the  entrance 
aperture.  The  collector  current  /,  is  due  to  both  the  incident  ions  and  emitted  secondary  elec- 
trons, whereas,  the  tube  current,  /, , is  due  to  the  collected  secondary  electrons  only.  In  order 
to  make  sure  that  the  secondary  electrons  produced  from  the  edge  of  the  entrance  aperture  can- 
not be  collected  by  the  tube,  a suppressor  with  a high  negative  bias  voltage  is  used  between  the 
entrance  aperture  and  the  tube.  The  secondary  electron  coeficient  y is  related  to  the  ratio 
by  the  equation 


y - * 


(2.21) 


where  Z is  the  charge  of  the  incident  ion.  For  the  case  of  energetic  ions  incident  on  gassy  col- 
lector surfaces,  we  have  y > z and  therefore  — 1.  A small  uncertainty  in  /,.  or  /,.  can 
therefore  lead  to  a large  error  in  the  determination  of  y. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement,  the  technique  shown 
in  Fig.  2.14b  was  developed.  A uniform  density  ion  beam  is  again  assumed  to  be  incident  on 
the  entrance  aperture.  One  tube  is  biased  positively  in  order  to  attract  secondary  electron  while 
the  other  tube  is  biased  negatively  to  repel  secondary  electrons  back  to  the  ion  collector.  The 
collector  current  /,  associated  with  the  negatively  biased  tube  is  therefore  due  solely  to  the  ion 
current.  The  secondary  electron  coefficient  y is  then  given  by 
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Fig.  2.14.  Schematic  of  experimental  arrangement  for  the  measurement  of  secondary  electron 
coefficients.  The  arrangement  of  (b)  becomes  more  accurate  than  the  one  in  (a)  when  y > Z. 
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For  y > Z,  (he  sublraction  error  of  large  comparable  numbers  can  be  avoided  in  Eq.  (2.22) 
since  /,  » /,.  For  high  energy  ions  incident  on  gassy  collector  surfaces,  this  technique  is 
therefore  preferred. 

In  principle,  the  biased  tubes  in  Fig.  2.14b  could  be  replaced  by  properly  biased  highly 
transparent  fine  meshes.  In  practice,  however,  a negatively  biased  mesh,  due  to  its  finite  cross 
section,  can  itself  produce  secondary  electrons  which  can  be  accelerated  back  to  the  ion  collec- 
tor and  contribute  to  the  ion  current.  The  advantage  of  the  tubular  electrode  is  to  supply  the 
suppression  potential  without  physically  intercepting  the  ions.  This  technique  of  using  a nega- 
tively biased  tube  in  front  of  a particle  collector  was  previously  used  in  the  design  of  an  elec- 
trostatic electron  analyzer89  and  an  ion  charge  collector.90  Both  applications  have  been  exten- 
sively described  elsewhere  and  are  shown  schematically  in  Fig.  2.15a  and  b.  In  the  ion  charge 
collector  case  (Fig.  2.15b),  the  negatively  biased  tube  is  used  to  repel  the  secondary  electrons 
back  to  the  collector.  Because  of  the  relatively  long  distance  between  the  entrance  aperture  and 
the  collector  plane,  this  charge  collector  design  is  more  sensitive  to  space  charge  problems  than 
the  conventional  biased  charge  collector  described  in  a previous  section.  The  tube  collector 
must  therefore  be  used  further  away  from  the  target,  forcing  a compromise  between  a good 
signal-to-noise  ratio  and  a wide  dynamic  range  of  the  detector  output. 

Two  other  popular  charge  collector  designs  incorporating  some  degree  of  secondary  elec- 
tron suppression  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.15b  and  c.  The  Faraday  cup  (Fig.  2.15c)  offers  excellent 
secondary  electron  suppression91  but  has  a very  small  acceptance  angle.  At  the  other  end,  the 
double-grid  collector  (Fig.  2. 1 5d)  has  a large  acceptance  angle  but  suffers  from  secondary  elec- 
tron emission  from  the  negatively  biased  grid.  The  tube  collector  (Fig.  2.15b)  is  therefore  a 
good  compromise  between  the  two,  since  it  offers  excellent  secondary  electron  suppression  with 
a reasonable  acceptance  angle. 

It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  ion  beam  incident  on  the  collector  arrangement  shown  in 
Fig.  2.14b  should  be  monoenergetic,  uniform  and  contain  a single  ion  species.  An  excellent  ion 
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Fig.  2.15.  (a)  Electrostatic  electron  analyzer,  (b)  Ion  charge  collector  using  a negatively  biased 
tube  to  suppress  secondary  electrons,  (c)  Faraday  cup  ion  collector,  (d)  Double-grid  ion  collec- 
tor. 


source  which  can  meet  these  requirements  is  the  laser-produced  plasma  itself  coupled  with  the 
high  energy  ion  analyzer  as  an  ion  species  and  energy  filter.  The  experimental  arrangement  is 
shown  schematically  in  fig.  2.16a  and  b.  The  ion  analyzer  is  the  same  as  the  one  described  in 
Section  2.3..  except  that  the  distance  between  the  deflection  plates  and  the  collection  plane  has 
been  reduced  to  6 cm.  The  beam  expansion  due  to  space  charge  forces  is  therefore  highly 
reduced  and  a larger  entrance  slit  can  be  used. 

The  exit  slit  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.16b.  Only  two  E/Z.  channels  were  used  on 
each  shot,  both  with  an  energy  and  species  resolution  of  10%.  Each  E/Z  channel  consists  of 
two  exit  slits  with  a tube  followed  by  a collector  behind  each  slit.  The  cross  section  of  each  rec- 
tangular tube  is  at  least  twice  that  of  the  corresponding  slit  and  the  tube  width  to  length  ratio  is 
typically  2.5  to  I.  The  upper  and  lower  tube  of  each  E/Z  channel  are  usually  biased  at  + 300V 
and  -300V  respectively.  Each  collector,  mounted  individually  behind  the  tubes,  is  connected  to 
a wide-band  amplifier  and  is  time-resolved  with  a fast  oscilloscope. 

The  use  of  Eq.  (2.22)  to  obtain  secondary  coefficients  assumes  that  the  incident  ion 
current  is  the  same  for  both  slits  at  a particular  E/Z.  This  assumption  was  verified  experimen- 
tally by  comparing  the  output  signals  from  the  collectors  associated  with  the  two  slits  at  the 
same  E/Z.  The  two  collector  signals,  with  the  same  bias  voltage  on  their  tube,  were  found  to 
be  equal  on  the  average,  with  a deviation  of  up  to  ±10%  from  shot-to-shot.  This  means  that 
the  entrance  slit  height  is  well  aligned  with  respect  to  the  exit  slit  arrangement,  and  that  the 
plasma  density  over  the  entrance  slit  height  is  uniform  to  within  10%.  This  plasma  nonunifor- 
mity on  the  entrance  slit  is  mostly  observed  at  high  target  irradiance  and  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  data  scatter  observed  during  the  measurement  of  the  secondary  electron 
coefficients. 

2.4.3.  Secondary  Electron  Coefficient  Measurement 

The  collectors  used  for  the  measurements  of  y are  made  of  copper  etched  on  printed  cir- 
cuit boards  and  are  very  similar  to  those  used  for  the  12  channel  analyzer  (they  were  in  fact 
etched  at  the  same  time  and  processed  the  same  manner).  Since  the  collector  surfaces  are  only 
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simply  cleaned  with  acetone  at  room  temperature  before  being  mounted,  they  can,  therefore, 
be  categorized  as  "gassy"  surfaces,  in  contrast  with  "atomically  cleaned"  surfaces. 
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The  secondary  electron  emission  coefficients  for  C'+6  and  H+  ions  incident  on  the  copper 
collectors  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.17  as  a function  of  ion  energies.  The  curves  are  simply  smooth 
fits  through  the  points.  Each  point  and  its  associated  standard  deviation  represents  an  average 
of  5 measurements  of  y using  Eq.  (2.22).  As  mentioned  in  the  previous  section,  the  scatter  in 
the  data  points  is  mostly  due  to  some  nonuniformity  of  the  ion  current  incident  on  the  two  col- 
lectors at  the  same  E/Z.  For  the  //+  results  in  Fig.  2.17,  the  secondary  coefficient  y for  our 
gassy  surfaces  is  typically  three  times  higher  than  those  reported  for  atomically  cleaned  sur- 
faces.88 


Figure  2.18  shows  the  influence  of  the  charge  state  of  the  incident  carbon  ions  on  the 
secondary  coefficient  using  our  copper  collectors.  Each  point  is  an  average  of  5 data  points  with 
a typical  standard  deviation  of  ±10%  (not  shown  in  Fig.  2.18).  One  notices  that  the  difference 
Ay  = y(C'+)  - -y(CL'-l,+)  is  nearly  independent  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  ions.  This  is  not 
surprising  since  the  difference  Ay  is  due  to  secondary  electrons  emitted  by  the  potential  emis- 
sion mechanism  discussed  in  section  2.4.1.  Since  the  incident  ion  kinetic  energy  is  much 
higher  than  the  ion  potential  energy,  the  kinetic  emission  mechanism  dominates  the  potential 
emission.  For  energetic  carbon  ions  (>100  keV),  the  secondary  electron  coefficient  y is,  there- 
fore, fairly  independent  of  the  charge  state  of  the  incident  ions,  as  predicted  in  Section  2.4.1. 


b)  Methods 

In  the  previous  section,  we  described  in  detail  the  instrumentation  developed  to  measure 
the  ion  expansion.  We  now  address  the  analysis  of  the  data  to  obtain  useful  information  such 
as  the  ion  energy  distributions,  with  the  experimental  apparatus.  In  the  first  section,  we  discuss 
the  use  and  qualitative  information  that  can  be  obtained  from  charge  collectors.  Most  quantita- 
tive information  about  the  plasma  expansion  can,  however,  only  be  obtained  with  the  ion 
analyzer.  We  therefore  discussed  in  detail,  in  Section  2,  the  data  reduction  process  that  yields 
ion  energy  distributions  from  the  analyzer  data. 
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Fig.  2.17.  Secondary  electron  emission  coefficients  for  C+6  and  H * ions  incident  on  'gassy’ 
copper  surfaces  as  a function  of  ion  energy. 
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Fig.  2.18.  Influence  of  the  charge  state  of  carbon 
coefficients  for  copper  surfaces. 
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1.  Ion  Velocity  Distributions 
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As  discussed  before,  charge  collectors  are  not  as  useful  as  an  ion  analyzer  to  obtain  quan- 
titative information  about  the  plasma  expansion.  However,  because  of  their  small  size  and  sim- 
plicity they  can  be  used  as  a complement  to  the  ion  analyzer.  For  example,  several  charge  col- 
lectors can  be  used  at  the  same  time  at  different  angles  with  respect  to  the  laser  axis  to  provide 
qualitative  information  about  the  angular  distribution  of  the  ion  blow-off.  A collector  is  then 
usually  located  at  almost  the  same  angle  as  the  ion  analyzer  and  correlated  with  the  analyzer 
results  (this  is  done  in  chapter  III).  In  this  section  we  simply  derive  a relationship  between  the 
charge  collector  and  the  analyzer  signal  (or  another  charge  collector)  which  takes  into  account 
the  different  distances  of  the  detectors  from  the  target. 

We  consider  the  current  bQ/bi  measured  through  a unit  surface  a distance  L from  the 
target  at  a time  t.  Using  the  ion  velocity  v — L/t,  we  have 


(2.23) 


bQ  ■ = bQ  dv  = d£, 
bi  k bv  bi  bv'L  L‘ 

Knowing  the  ion  current  a distance  L\  at  a time  = L Jv,  we  want  to  find  the  ion  current  a 


distance  L2(L2  > T|)  at  a time  r2  = L2/v.  The  quantity  bQ/bv  per  unit  surface  at  L2  is  related 
to  L | by 


l 2 


dv  ]L' 


= 

dv 

when  ihe  factor  (LJLJ2  is  due  to  spherical  expansion.  Using  Eq.  (2.24)  and  (2.23), 
that  the  ratio  between  the  ion  current  measured  at  two  different  locations  is  given  by 

bQ/bt\, 


BQ/9i\h 

The  ion  current  corresponding  to  a given  ion  velocity  is  therefore  expected  to  decrease 
with  increasing  distance  from  the  target.  This  of  course,  assume  that  charge  exchange 
recombination  does  not  affect  the  charge  state  of  the  expanding  ions. 


(2.24) 
we  find 


(2.25) 
as  1 /r3 
and/or 
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2.  Ion  Energy  Distributions 


in  this  section  we  discuss  how  to  obtain  ion  energy  distributions  from  raw  analyzer  data. 
We  first  treat  the  case  where  the  analyzer  resolution  was  sufficient  to  separate  all  the  ions 
species  emitted  by  the  plasma.  Next,  in  Section  2.2,  we  address  the  case  where  two  ion  species 
have  the  same  A/Z  but  different  charges. 


2.1.  Data  Analyzis 

The  first  step  in  the  data  reduction  process  is  the  identification  of  the  ion  species  on  the 
oscilloscope  trace  associated  with  each  E/Z  channel,  as  described  in  Section  2.3.2.  of  the  instru- 
mentation section.  Next,  the  actual  signal  response  of  each  ion  species  for  each  E/Z  channel  is 
determined,  using  the  amplification  factors  of  the  analyzer  channels.  At  this  point,  the  signals 
levels  are  simply  due  to  the  ion  current  plus  the  secondary  electrons  according  to 


dQ, 

dt 


(Z  + y)  e- 


dNa 

dt 


(2.26) 


where  Z,  y and  Na  are  respectively  the  atomic  charge,  secondary  coefficient  and  number  den- 
sity of  the  ion  species.  The  ion  flux  dNJdt  is  the  number  of  ions  of  species  a passing  the 
entrance  slit  of  the  ion  analyzer  per  unit  time. 

The  results  from  a typical  shot  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.19a  for  the  fast  ion  blow-off  from  a 
CH2  target.  Here,  the  ion  current  distributions  dQjdt  as  a function  of  E/Z , are  shown  for  the 
H+  and  C+6  ion  species.  The  curves  are  simply  smooth  fits  through  the  analyzer  data  points. 
In  Fig.  2.19b,  the  ion  current  distribution  is  converted  to  an  ion  flux  distribution  using 


dN„  _ dQ„  1 (2.27) 

dt  dt  e(Z  + y)  ' 

where  y is  obtained  from  Fig.  2.17. 

The  final  step  in  the  data  reduction  process  is  to  convert  the  ion  flux  distributions  in  Fig. 
2.19b  to  ion  energy  distributions,  i.e.,  dNjd/E/Z)  as  a function  of  E/Z.  Using  the  ion  energy 

E = ^Am^L/t)1  in  the  equation 

dN  = dN  d(E/Z)  (2.28) 

dt  d(E/Z)  dt 


The  ion  energy  distributions  obtained  from  Fig.  2.19b,  using  Eq.  (2.29),  are  shown  in  Fig. 
2.19c. 


In  Fig.  2.19,  the  evolution  of  the  data  after  each  step  of  the  data  reduction  process  was 
shown  as  an  example.  In  chapter  111,  however,  only  the  ion  energy  distributions  (Fig.  2.19c) 
will  be  presented  for  each  shot  that  is  discussed. 

2.2.  Charge  Exchange  Technique 

Two  ion  species  with  an  A/Z  different  by  less  than  the  analyzer  resolution  cannot  be 
identified  uniquely  from  Eq.  (2.9).  In  our  instrument  the  AlZ  difference  must  be  at  least  10%. 
With  that  respect,  C+b  and  D*  ions  from  a CD2  target  would  not  be  resolvable.  However,  one 
noticable  difference  between  D*  and  C'+6  ions  is  their  atomic  charge.  We  describe  a charge 
exchange  technique,92  29  in  this  section,  used  to  separate  ions  with  the  same  A/Z  but  appreci- 
ably different  Z.  We  first  discuss  the  details  of  the  technique  and  then  give  a specific  example 
where  this  technique  was  used  to  obtain  the  energy  distribution  of  C'+6  and  D+  ions  from  a 
CD2  target.  More  information  about  the  experimental  results  obtained  from  CD2  targets  using 
this  technique  will  be  given  in  chapter  III. 

The  capture  of  an  electron  by  an  ion  from  a neutral  atom,  "charge  exchange",  is  a two- 
body  process  that  has  been  extensively  studied  in  the  literature93  94.  In  our  case  we  are  most 
interested  in  the  charge  exchange  of  ions  with  energies  of  tens  of  keV  with  the  neutral  back- 
ground gas  in  a vacuum  chamber.  The  charge  exchange  cross  sections  typically  increase 
approximatively  linearly  with  the  ion  charge.  The  C6  ions  are  therefore  much  more  sensitive 
to  charge  exchange  than  D'  ions  (about  one  order-of-magnitude).  One  can  therefore  use 
charge  exchange  to  preferentially  lower  the  ionization  state  of  the  C'+6  ions  during  their  expan- 
sion. The  resulting  carbon  ions,  initially  ff6,  would  then  have  a lower  A/Z  which  can  be 
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distinguished  from  the  Z?+  upon  detection  in  the  ion  analyzer.  Since  charge  exchange  does  not 
significantly  affect  the  ion  energy,  the  original  C’ft>  ion  distribution  can  be  reconstructed  by  the 
summation  of  the  partial  currents  of  the  lower  carbon  ionization  stages.  This  assumes  that  ini- 
tally  (at  the  target)  the  only  carbon  species  present  is  C+6  and  that  the  amount  of  the  lower 
ionization  states  are  known.  We  will  soon  show  that  under  good  vacuum  conditions,  the 
asumption  that  C’+6  is  the  predominant  species  in  the  target  plasma  is  valid. 

We  now  proceed  with  an  example  where  charge  exchange  was  used  to  separate  D * from 
C+b  ions  for  the  case  of  a CD2  target.  First,  we  look  at  a shot  that  was  taken  with  the  pressure 
in  both  the  analyzer  and  target  chamber  in  the  10~7  Torr  range.  The  ion  current  distributions 
are  shown  in  Fig.  2.20.  As  expected  the  D+  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  C+6  ions.  One 
also  notices  the  relatively  small  number  of  carbon  ions  with  ionization  state  below  6 at  this  low 
chamber  pressure.  When  the  pressure  was  raised  to  1.5  x 10'4  Torr  (N2  gas)  on  another  shot 
under  similar  irradiation  conditions,  many  carbon  ion  species  with  ionization  state  below  6 were 
now  observed.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.21  where  the  carbon  ion  distributions  are  now  plotted  as 
a function  of  £ instead  of  E/Z.  In  this  example,  one  notes  that,  except  for  the  amplitude,  the 
current  distributions  of  the  different  carbon  species  have  the  same  general  shape  when  plotted 
as  a function  of  energy.  This  is  not  surprising  since  the  carbon  species  were  all  C+6  initially. 
Since  very  few  C+l  are  observed,  we  infer  that  the  neutral  channel  response  was  due  primarily 
to  neutral  deuterium  atoms  (ejecting  secondary  electron  emission  from  the  detector). 

At  1.5  x 10  4 Torr,  most  of  the  carbon  ions  are  C+s,  C+4  and  C+3  ions  but  a small  frac- 

ft 

ft 

tion  of  C+6  is  still  present.  The  remaining  'C+6  ions  are  part  of  the  D+  signal  in  Fig.  2.21.  The 
fraction  of  C+6  remaining  after  charge  exchange  can  be  determined  by  repeating  the  experiment 
under  the  same  conditions  with  a CH2  target  instead  of  a CD2  target.  Current  distributions 
similar  to  the  ones  shown  in  Fig.  2.21  are  then  obtained  for  all  the  carbon  species,  including 
C+6  ions.  From  these  current  distributions,  the  ratio  between  the  C+6  ion  current  and  the 
summation  of  the  currents  due  to  the  other  carbon  species  can  be  otained  as  a function  of  the 
ion  energy.  The  result 
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Fig.  2.21.  Current  distributions  from  a CjD2  target  with  a nitrogen  gas  background  in  the  target 
chamber  (1.5  x 10  “^Torr).  The  signal  corresponding  to  C +1ions  was  negligible  over  this 
energy  range. 
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where  /6  / is  the  carbon  ion  species  current,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.22.  Due  to  the  unavailability  of 
data  points  at  high  ion  energies,  the  dashed  portion  of  the  curve  was  extrapolated  from  the  data 
using  published  charge  exchange  cross  sections93  (the  ratio  between  the  cross  section  at  1.2  and 
0.9  MeV  was  used). 

It  should  be  mentioned,  here,  that  all  the  charge  exchange  experiments  were  done  with 
the  target  chamber  backfilled  with  dry  nitrogen  to  the  appropriate  pressure.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
degradation  of  the  analyzer  resolution,  charge  exchange  is  avoided  in  the  analyzer  chamber  by 
keeping  its  pressure  as  low  as  possible.  With  differential  pumping,  the  analyzer  chamber  pres- 
sure can  be  kept  an  order-of-magnitude  lower  than  the  pressure  in  the  backfilled  target 
chamber.  The  ion  flight  distance  at  a pressure  of  1.5  x 10“4  Torr  is  then  about  80  cm  with  the 
analyzer  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  2.9. 

The  ion  energy  distributions  using  CD2  targets  have  been  measured  at  a pressure  of  1.5  x 
10  4 Torr.  The  amount  of  charge  exchange  increases  or  decreases  almost  linearly  with  the 
chamber  pressure  for  slight  pressure  variation  around  1.5  x 10  4 Torr.  This  operating  pressure 
was  chosen  such  that  the  observed  number  of  C+6  and  C+1  ions  would  both  be  minimal  at  the 
same  time.  A small  C+l  signal  means  that  neutral  carbon  atoms  are  almost  absent  and  can 
therefore  not  be  confused  with  the  fraction  of  neutral  deuteriums  observed  on  the  neutral 
channel  of  the  analyzer. 

Using  Fig.  2.2,  one  can  now  reconstruct  the  original  C+6  and  D+  ion  current  distributions 
from  Fig.  2.21.  The  C+6  ion  current  left  after  charge  exchange  is  first  obtained  from  the  sum- 
mation of  the  carbon  ion  currents  as  explained  above.  Each  carbon  ion  signal  in  Fig.  2.21  is 
next  reduced  to  an  ion  flux  dNJdt.  The  summation  over  the  ion  fluxes  of  each  carbon  species 
at  a given  energy  gives  the  initial  C+6  ion  flux  before  charge  exchange.  Similarly,  the  D+  ion 
flux  is  determined  by  adding  the  ne  mal  deuterium  signal  to  the  D + ion  current  after  correction 
for  the  secondary  coefficient.  The  resulting  ion  flux  distributions  for  C+b  and  D*  ions  are 
shown  in  Fig.  2.23  as  a function  of  E/Z.  The  ion  energy  distributions  can  be  obtained  from  the 
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ion  flux  distributions  using  Eq.  (2.29),  as  discussed  in  the  previous  section. 

A potential  source  of  error  in  the  data  reduction  from  Fig.  2.21  to  2.23  is  the  finite  energy 
channel  spacing  of  the  ion  analyzer.  The  spacing  between  the  channels  is  chosen  such  as  to 
resolve  the  structure  on  the  ion  energy  distributions  with  a minimum  of  data  points.  Interpola- 
tions of  the  exact  shape  of  the  distributions  between  the  data  points  are  therefore  required.  In 
most  cases,  this  interpolation  process  yields  some  uncertainty  in  the  summation  of  the  carbon 
species  at  any  given  energy.  In  Fig.  2.23  and  Chapter  Ml.  we  usually  represent  the  uncertainly 
estimated  from  the  data  reduction  as  error  bars  on  the  C¥b  ion  energy  distribution. 

So  far,  we  have  seen  that  charge  exchange  can  be  advantageously  used  to  separate  ion 
species  with  the  same  A/Z.  In  most  laser-fusion  experiments,  however,  charge  exchange  is 
more  often  a nuisance  rather  than  an  advantage.26  27  95  If  only  5%  of  C+6  ions  are  allowed  to 
charge  exchange  over  a one  meter  flight  distance,  a vacuum  of  5 x 10  6 Torr  (<r  ^10  15  cm  2) 
is  required  in  the  target  chamber.  For  Alf|1  ions,  the  vacuum  should  be  in  the  10  7 Torr 
range.  These  pressures  are,  however,  usually  inconsistent  with  the  design  and  operation  of 
most  target  facilities.  In  our  case,  except  for  CD2 , all  the  experimental  results  presented  in 
chapter  III  were  obtained  at  a pressure  which  was  below  at  least  a few  times  10  6 Torr. 


Chapter  III 


EXPERIMENTAL  RESULTS 

In  this  chapter,  experimental  observations  of  high  energy  ions  obtained  at  high  laser  irra- 
diance  are  presented.  Although  the  emphasis  is  on  energetic  ion  measurements,  some  x-ray 
spectra  obtained  on  the  same  shots  are  also  presented.  The  chapter  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions. In  the  first  section,  the  measurements  of  ion  energy  distributions  for  different  target 
parameters  are  detailed,  together  with  some  general  properties  of  the  energetic  ion  expansion. 
The  relative  importance  of  energetic  ions  with  respect  to  the  total  ion  blow-off  is  also  pointed 
out.  The  second  section  deals  with  the  x-ray  emission  obtained  on  the  same  shots  as  the  ener- 
getic ions.  From  the  x-ray  spectra,  a lower-bound  estimate  on  the  hot  electron  temperature 
required  to  produce  energetic  ions  is  derived.  In  the  last  section  the  results  are  summarized 
and  some  interpretations  of  the  observations  are  discussed. 

A.  High  Energy  Ion  Expansion 

The  ion  measurements  reported  in  this  chapter  were  obtained  over  a limited  but  interest- 
ing range  of  parameters.  In  most  cases  the  laser  irradiance  was  around  1016  W/cm2  for  75-psec 
Nd-laser  pulses.  The  targets  were  thick  (=  I-2mm)  plastic  slabs  (CH2,  CH,  CD2)  which  were 
oriented  at  different  angles  with  respect  to  the  laser  axis  (Fig.  3.1).  This  particular  choice  of 
experimental  conditions  is  relevant  to  many  laser-fusion  schemes,  as  noted  in  chapter  I. 

When  the  target  is  irradiated  normal  to  the  laser  axis,  the  ion  blow-off  peaks  back  toward 
the  focusing  lens.  In  order  to  observe  the  intense  portion  of  the  ion  blow-off,  the  target  is  then 
rotated  by  an  angle  ft,  toward  the  ion  analyzer  which  is  itself  at  an  angle  ft,,  (see  Fig.  3.1).  The 
minimum  observation  angle  for  the  analyzer  (35°)  is  limited  by  practical  considerations  such  as 
the  geometry  of  the  target  chamber  and  the  solid  angle  subtended  by  the  focusing  lens  holder. 
For  ft,  = ft,,,  the  ion  energies  and  densities  are  maximum  for  the  analyzer,  although  the  angular 
distribution  is  no  longer  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  target  normal.  Most  of  the  ion 
features  emphasized  in  this  chapter  were  obtained  for  the  case  ft,  = ft,,.  However,  we  will  point 
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Fig.  3.1  Schematic  defining  the  angle  of  the  target  normal  and  the  detector  axis  with  respect  to 
the  laser  axis. 
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out  some  of  the  differences  in  the  ion  expansion  properties  as  a function  of  angle  between  the 
analyzer  and  the  target  normal. 

First,  we  are  going  to  discuss  in  details  the  features  of  high  energy  ions  emitted  normal  to 
a CII2  and  CH  target  for  the  case  0,  = 0(/  = 35°  at  1016  W/cm2.  Second,  we  consider  other 
angles,  the  angular  dependence  of  the  ion  expansion,  and  the  irradiance  dependence  of  ener- 
getic ions.  Finally,  information  about  ionization  effects  during  the  acceleration  phase  of  the  ion 
expansion  are  inferred  from  the  ion  energy  distributions  obtained  using  CD2  targets. 

a).  Observations  Normal  to  the  Target  Surface  at  High  Irradiance 

In  this  section,  we  consider  only  the  case  where  both  the  target  normal  and  ion  analyzer 
are  at  35°  with  respect  to  the  incident  laser  beam,  the  laser  irradiance  is  fixed  at  about  1016 
W/cm2.  The  energy  distributions  of  the  high  energy  ion  species  are  first  measured  for  both 
CH2  and  CH  targets  and  some  features  about  the  relative  behavior  of  the  ion  species  are 
pointed  out.  Next,  the  ion  analyzer  results  are  correlated  with  charge  collector  signals  obtained 
at  almost  the  same  angle  as  the  analyzer  axis.  The  energy  content  and  the  relative  importance 
of  the  energetic  ions  with  respect  to  the  entire  ion  blow-off  are  then  estimated. 

1.  Ion  Energy  Distributions 

Typical  single-shot  energy  distributions  of  high  energy  ions  due  to  the  Nd-laser  irradiation 
(75  psec,  — 1016  W/cm2  with  an  f/2  lens)  of  a CH2  (polyethylene)  target  are  shown  in  Fig. 
3.2a.  In  this  case,  the  analyzer  axis  and  target  normal  were  both  at  35°  with  respect  to  the  laser 
axis.  The  laser  beam  polarization  orientation  is  at  45°  with  respect  to  the  plane  defined  by  the 
target  normal  and  the  laser  axis.  The  analyzer  data  points  have  been  reduced  as  in  Chapter  II, 
and  the  curves  are  simply  smooth  fits  through  the  data  points  associated  with  each  ion  species. 
Figure  3.2b  shows  the  oscilloscope  trace  of  the  charge  collector  located  at  almost  the  same  angle 
as  the  analyzer.  The  portion  of  the  collector  trace  between  the  dashed  lines  corresponds  to  the 
energy  range  covered  by  the  analyzer  on  this  shot.  The  charge  collector  result  will  be  discussed 
in  more  detail  below,  in  Section  2. 
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We  now  discuss  some  features  of  the  ion  energy  distributions  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.2a. 
About  15  shots  were  taken  under  similar  conditions  to  those  of  Fig.  3.2.  Multiple  peaks  were 
always  observed  on  both  the  H+  and  carbon  energy  distributions  but  were  nonreproducible  in 
detail.  Another  common  feature,  which  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  3.2,  is  that  no  ionization  stages 
lower  than  C+5  (and  only  a small  fraction  of  C+5)  appeared  under  good  vacuum  conditions  (< 
10-5  Torr).  This  guarantees  that  recombination  does  not  determine  the  charge  slate  or  affect 
the  expansion  of  the  high  energy  ions. 

Although  the  relationship  between  individual  C+6  and  H+  peaks  is  obscure,  the  average 
ratio  of  H+  to  C+6  ions  is  increasing  with  E/Z.  In  fact,  above  50  keV/Z,  close  to  half  the  ion 
energy  is  transported  by  H+  ions  in  Fig.  3.2.  An  average  over  seven  shots  is  shown  for  the  ion 
energy  distributions  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  species  in  Fig.  3.3.  The  large  error  bars  (stan- 
dard deviations)  are  due  to  the  nonreproducibility  of  the  multi-peak  structures  from  shot  to 
shot.  Averaging  several  shots  smoothed  out  some  of  the  structures  on  the  ion  distributions.  It 
then  becomes  more  obvious  that  an  important  fraction  of  the  expansion  energy  is  carried  away 
by  H+  ions  at  high  energy. 

The  ion  energy  distributions  obtained  using  a CH  (polystyrene)  target  under  similar  con- 
ditions to  those  used  for  the  CH2  targets  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.4a.  The  portion  of  the  charge  col- 
lector signal  detailed  by  the  analyzer  data  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.4b.  The  charge  collector  signal  is 
similar  in  shape  to  the  CH2  target  results  presented  in  Fig.  3.2b.  The  nonreproducibility  of  the 
structure  on  the  ion  energy  distributions  makes  detailed  quantitative  comparison  with  the  CH2 
results  difficult.  However,  for  the  four  shots  taken  under  these  conditions,  an  important  group 
of  H+  ions  is  always  observed  at  higher  energy  than  the  C+6  ions,  as  in  the  CH2  case.  Except 
for  the  expected  reduction  in  the  number  of  H+  ions  (about  a factor  of  two  less  than  CH2),  the 
results  obtained  from  a CH  target  are  found  to  be  very  similar  to  those  obtained  from  CH2  tar- 
gets. 

In  summary,  some  of  the  predominant  features  of  high  energy  ion  distributions  observed 
normally  to  a CH„  (»i  — 1 or  2)  t.-r^et  surface  at  — 1016  W/cm2  are:  the  energetic  ion  species 


are  highly  ionized,  little  correlation  exist  between  the  structure  on  the  energy  distributions  of 

the  ion  species,  and  H f ions  are  preferentially  accelerated  to  higher  E/Z  than  the  C+6  ions.  We 
will  see  later  that  preferential  acceleration  of  the  H*  ions  to  higher  E/Z  than  the  C*b  is  a 
characteristic  of  a strong  pressure  gradient  accelerating  the  ions  to  high  energies. 


2.  Charge  Collector  Results 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  I,  it  has  been  common  in  the  literature  to  distinguish  between 
two  groups  of  ions  from  the  shape  of  a charge  collector  sigt.j!  trace:  the  bulk  of  the  expanding 
plasma  or  main  blow-off,  and  the  "fast"  ion.  In  Fig.  3.2b,  the  "fast"  ions  would  be  associated 
with  the  early  peak  structure  on  the  charge  collector  trace  (e.g.  i < 130  nsec),  whereas  the 
"thermal”  blow-off,  which  arrives  later  in  time,  contains  the  bulk  of  the  expanding  plasma.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  that  "fast"  ions  are  not  necessarily  energetic  ions.  Proper  identification  of 
the  ion  species  is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  energy  of  the  fast  ions.  We  define  the 
term  "high  energy"  ions  or  "energetic"  ions,  here,  as  ions  with  energies  above  a predetermined 
arbitrary  energy  (50  keV/Z  in  most  cases),  without  reference  to  structure  on  a charge  collector 


The  charge  collector  signal  reconstructed  from  the  partial  current  of  hydrogen  and  carbon 
ions  obtained  from  Fig.  3.2  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.5.  The  difference  between  the  carbon  ion  contri- 
bution and  the  reconstructed  charge  collector  signal  is  due  to  H f ions.  The  actual  charge  col- 
lector signal,  obtained  on  the  same  shot  as  Fig.  3.2,  at  almost  the  same  angle  as  the  analyzer, 
differs  somewhat  from  the  analyzer  reconstruction  of  the  collector  signal  in  Fig.  3.5.  A frac- 
tion, but  not  all  of  the  discrepancy  can  be  accounted  for  from  the  finite  energy  resolution  of  the 
analyzer.  A more  consistent  explanation  is  that  the  multi-peak  structure  observed  in  Fig.  3.2a 
varies  on  an  angular  scale  as  small  as  the  2 degrees  between  the  collector  and  the  analyzer  axis. 
We  will  see  in  the  next  section  that  the  multi-peak  structure  is  angle  dependent.  In  Fig.  3.2b 
(and  the  remainder  of  this  chapter),  the  reconstruction  of  the  analyzer  results  was  used  for  the 
high  energy  part  of  the  collector  signal.  Beyond  140  nsec  in  Fig.  3.2b,  the  actual  charge  collec- 
tor signal  was  used  because  the  analyzer  results  for  H*  are  no  longer  available. 
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Fig.  3.5.  Reconstruction  of  the  charge  collector  and  carbon  ion  signal  from  the  ion  energy  dis- 
tributions shown  in  Fig.  3.2.  The  actual  charge  collector  signal  measured  27  cm  from  the  target 


surface  at  almost  the  same  angle  as  the  analyzer  is  also  shown  for  comparison.  The  energy 
i scales  represent  the  analyzer  energy  range  for  H + and  C+6  ions. 


It  was  argued23-25,  before  ion  analyzers  were  in  common  usage,  that  the  first  peak  on  the 
charge  collector,  such  as  in  Fig.  3.5,  was  due  to  H+  ions  and  that  subsequent  peaks  were  succes- 
sively lower  ionization  stages  of  carbon  ions.  This  interpretation  assumed  that  different  ion 
species  would  peak  at  the  same  energy  E divided  by  their  charge  Z after  acceleration  by  an  elec- 
trostatic potential  <b  at  the  target  (E/Z  — <t>).  The  time-of-flight  for  different  ion  species  is  than 
proportional  to  JA/Z,  where  A is  the  atomic  mass.  However,  from  Figs.  3.2  and  3.5,  one  can 
see  that  many  of  the  early  time  peaks  are  due  to  H*  ions,  whereas  the  lower  velocity  structure 
is  mostly  due  to  C+6  ions.  The  C+6  ions  dominate  the  collector  signal  at  lower  velocity  partially 
because  of  the  higher  secondary  coefficient  and  charge  state  of  the  C+6  ions.  This  example 
illustrates  that  the  interpretation  of  charge  collector  signals  without  independent  knowledge  of 
the  charge  species  should  be  avoided. 


3.  Ion  Energy  Content 

Energetic  ions  are  important  only  if  they  carry  a sizeable  fraction  of  the  expansion  energy. 
Figure  3.6  shows  the  ion  energy  and  number  content  above  a given  energy  £min  for  the  distri- 
butions shown  in  Fig.  3.2.  The  relative  ion  number  content  is  given  by 


t)(£) 


and  the  relative  energy  content  by, 

e r°°  c in 

J,  E d(E/Z) 

JEmm  d(E/Z) 

The  minimum  energy  considered  is  £min  - 5keV/Z.  Between  5 and  20  keV/Z  the  charge  col- 
lector signal  was  used  with  the  assumption  that  the  number  of  H+  ions  remains  twice  the 
number  of  carbon  ions  over  this  energy  range.  The  secondary  coefficients  and  charge  states 
assumed  over  this  energy  range  are  shown  in  Table  3.1.  Uncertainties  in  the  secondary 
coefficients  and  charge  states  of  the  ions  make  the  collector  signal  unreliable  below  5 keV/Z.  A 
gross  estimate  of  the  ion  energy  distributions  below  5 keV/Z  indicates  that  neglecting  the  ions 
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Table  3.1.  Average  charge  state  and  secondary  electron 
emission  coefficient,  used  in  Fig.  3.6,  below  20  keV/Z. 


15 


12 


below  5 keV/Z  probably  underestimates  the  ablated  total  ion  mass  by  at  least  a factor  of  two. 


4 


while  the  energy  content  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  no  more  than  10%. 

Figure  3.6  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  fraction  of  the  ion  expansion  energy  transported  by 
the  so-called  "fast"  ion  group  of  Fig.  3.2b  in  the  direction  normal  to  the  target.  We  arbitrarily 
chose  the  separation  between  "fast"  and  slow  ions  at  130  nsec  (50  keV/Z  for  C+6  ions).  From 
Fig.  3.6,  we  then  find  that  less  than  35%  of  the  ions  carry  75%  of  the  expansion  energy.  Keep- 
ing in  mind  that  the  35%  figure  is  an  upper-bound  on  the  fast-to-slow  ion  number  ratio,  we 
conclude  that  the  fast  ions  normal  to  the  target  are  a relatively  small  group  of  ions  transporting 
an  important  fraction  of  the  ion  expansion  energy. 

b).  Observations  at  Other  Target  Angles  and  Irradiances 

The  last  section  dealt  with  the  basic  features  of  the  ion  expansion  normal  to  a CH„  target 
surface  at  — 10lb  W/cmJ.  At  this  point,  it  would  be  useful  to  consider  the  effects  of  lower  tar- 
get irradiances  and  different  relative  target-analyzer  angles  on  the  ion  measurements.  In  this 
section,  we  show  that  the  basic  features  discussed  in  the  previous  section  about  the  ion  distri- 
butions are  insensitive  to  the  target  angle.  The  relative  energy  content  of  the  energetic  ions  is, 
however,  angular  dependent.  Finally,  the  energy  content  in  the  fast  ions  appears  to  scale 
linearly  with  target  irradiance  at  a given  collector  angle. 


1.  Ion  Energy  Distributions 

In  order  to  see  the  effects  of  the  target  angle  on  the  ion  energy  distributions,  we  repeated 
the  same  set  of  experiments  as  those  reported  in  the  previous  section,  except  that  the  CH2  tar- 
get was  rotated  to  22.5°  with  respect  to  the  laser  axis  instead  of  35°.  The  analyzer  axis  was  kept 
at  35°.  Typical  single-shot  ion  energy  distributions  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.7a  for  the  conditions  0, 
= 22.5°,  H i = 35°  and  ~ 1016  W/cm2.  The  portion  of  the  charge  collector  signal  covered  by 
the  analyzer  results  is  indicated  by  the  dashed  lines  in  Fig.  3.7b.  The  structures  on  the  H+  and 
C+6  ion  energy  distributions  are  both  still  observed  and  nonreproducible  from  shot-to-shot. 
Little  correlation  is  again  found  between  the  C+6  and  H+  peaks,  except  that  the  average  ratio  of 
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Fig.  3.7  (a)  High  energy  ion  distributions  from  a CH7  target  at  a different  angle  then  the 
analyzer  axis,  (b)  Oscilloscope  trace  showing  the  portion  of  the  trace  sampled  by  the  ion 
analyzer. 


H+  to  C+6  ions  is  still  increasing  with  E/Z.  Above  50  keV/Z,  more  than  half  the  ion  energy  is 
transported  by  H+  ions.  The  reconstruction  of  the  charge  collector  signal  from  the  analyzer 
results  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.8.  Again,  the  early  peak  structure  is  dominated  by  the  H+  ions, 
whereas  the  later  portion  is  due  mostly  to  the  C+6  ions. 

Figure  3.9  represents  an  average  over  seven  shots  of  the  ion  energy  distributions  of  the 
H*  and  C+6  ion  species.  Again,  the  carbon  ions  are  essentially  fully  ionized.  It  is  also  obvious 
that  the  ratio  of  H+  to  C+6  ions  is  increasing  with  energy  and  that  an  important  fraction  of  the 
energy  is  transported  by  energetic  H+  ions. 

We  will  see,  in  the  next  section,  that  the  energetic  ion  blow-off  portion  is  limited  mostly 
to  a relatively  narrow  cone  angle  with  a peak  intensity  somewhere  between  the  target  normal 
and  the  laser  axis.  The  ion  energy  distributions  presented  above  for  the  case  (i,  = 35°  and 
22.5°  are  samples  of  this  intense  blow-off  region.  Since  both  target  angles  exhibit  many  similar 
results,  we  conclude  that  the  basic  features  of  the  ion  energy  distributions  are  insensitive  to  the 
target  angle  near  the  normal  directions. 

2.  Angular  Dependence  of  Ion  Expansion 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  energy  content  of  the  energetic  ions  is  strongly  angu- 
lar dependent.  This  can  readily  be  observed  in  Fig.  3.7b  and  3.2b  where  two  typical  charge  col- 
lector results  are  shown  for  the  same  observations  angle,  but  with  a target  rotated  at  a different 
angle,  i.e.,  22.5°  and  35°  respectively.  Although  some  features  mentioned  above  about  the  ion 
distributions  are  common  to  both  target  angles,  differences  exist  between  the  charge  collector 
results.  The  ion  current  of  the  main  ion  blow-off  (r  > 130  nsec)  is  comparable  at  the  two 
angles,  but  the  energetic  ion  current  (>  50  keV/Z  for  C+6  ions)  is  reduced  by  almost  a factor 
of  three,  for  the  target  rotated  to  22.5°  relative  to  35°.  In  Fig.  3.7b,  the  energy  transported  by 
the  energetic  ions  is  then  reduced  to  about  50%  of  the  total  ion  expansion  energy  above  5 
keV/Z.  This  is  to  be  compared  with  75%  of  the  ion  energy  in  energetic  ions  at  the  target  nor- 
mal in  Fig.  3.2b. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  changing  the  target  angle  instead  of  the  direction  of  observation  can 
affect  the  laser-plasma  interaction  and/or  the  plasma  expansion.  Under  similar  conditions  to 
those  reported  above  (-—  1016  W/cm2  with  a f/1.9  lens),  the  fractional  absorption  of  the 
incident  laser  energy  was  shown  to  remain  approximately  constant58  as  the  target  is  rotated 
from  normal  incidence  up  to  50°-60°.  The  hot  electron  temperature  inferred  from  the  spatially 
and  temporally  integrated  x-ray  emission  in  the  next  section  is  also  insensitive  to  whether  the 
target  angle  is  35°  or  22.5°.  However,  although  some  features  of  the  ion  energy  distributions 
are  common  to  both  target  angles,  the  shape  of  the  angular  distribution  of  energetic  ions  is 
dependent  upon  the  target  angle  as  discussed  below.  Therefore,  the  ion  energy  contents  meas- 
ured at  a given  location  for  different  target  angles  cannot  be  readily  related  to  measurements 
obtained  for  a fixed  target  angle  at  different  locations.  The  purpose  of  the  above  estimates  was 
simply  to  show  that  the  energy  content  of  the  energetic  ions  is,  indeed,  strongly  angle  depen- 
dent, and  that  a sizeable  fraction  of  the  ion  energy  is  carried  by  energetic  ions  near  the  target 
normal. 

A gross  estimate  of  the  relative  angular  distribution  of  energetic  ions  can  be  obtained 
from  charge  collector  signals  recorded  at  different  angles  on  the  same  shot.  Figure  3.10  shows 
three  charge  collector  traces  obtained  on  the  same  shot.  The  angle  of  the  CH  target  was  35° 
with  respect  to  the  laser  axis.  All  three  detectors  have  been  corrected,  in  time  and  amplitude, 
for  different  solid  angles  and  distances  from  the  target.  The  detector  a 0°  is  a small  charge  col- 
lector which  was  mounted  on  the  lens  axis. 

From  Fig.  3.10,  one  sees  that,  for  a target  rotated  to  a given  angle,  the  ion  blow-off  is 
asymmetrical  with  respect  to  the  target  normal.  Such  an  asymmetry  is  not  observed  when  the 
target  normal  is  parallel  to  the  laser  axis.  Another  general  observation  is  that  the  high  energy 
ions  tend  to  expand  more  along  the  laser  axis  than  the  slower  ions.  The  angular  distribution  of 
the  slower  ions  is  also  more  isotropic  than  the  high  energy  ion  distribution,  i.e.,  the  energetic 
ions  expand  into  a smaller  cone  angle  than  the  "thermal"  ions.  These  results  have  also  been 
observed  by  other  means  under  different  experimental  conditions9691.  The  1-D  model 
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Fig.  3.10.  Normalized  charge  collector  signals  obtained  on  the  same  shot  at  three  different 
angles  between  the  collectors  and  the  laser  axis.  The  C//2  target  was  normal  to  the  35  collec- 
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presented  in  the  next  chapter  shows  that  energetic  ions  are  produced  by  steep  density  gradients 
and  high  electron  temperature.  The  angular  dependence  of  energetic  ions  would  then  indicate 
that  the  geometry  of  the  density  gradient  responsible  for  the  ion  acceleration  is  dependent  upon 
the  target  angle  and  that  the  gradients  are  oriented  in  a direction  somewhere  between  the  laser 
axis  and  the  target  normal. 

3.  Irradiance  Dependence  of  Energetic  Ions 

Most  of  the  experimental  results  presented  in  this  chapter  were  obtained  at  high  laser  irra- 
diance (about  1016  W/cm2).  However,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  how  the  energetic  ion  emis- 
sion scales  with  incident  laser  energy. 

The  energy  content  of  the  "fast"  ions  (structure  before  the  main  blow-off)  measured  at  a 
given  angle  as  a function  of  incident  laser  energy  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.11.  In  this  case,  the  laser 
irradiance  is  proportional  to  the  incident  energy,  with  fixed  focal  and  beam  characteristics.  The 
CH  target  normal  was  parallel  to  the  laser  axis  and  the  charge  collector  used  to  measure  the  ion 
expansion  was  at  35°  from  the  laser  axis.  The  energy  content  in  the  "fast"  ions  was  estimated 
by  assuming  that  most  of  the  energetic  ion  signal  was  due  to  H+  ions.  This  assumption  tends 
to  underestimate  the  ion  energy  content.  However,  the  relative  error  introduced  by  this 
assumption  is  assumed  to  be  independent  of  the  incident  laser  energy  on  target. 

On  the  same  shots,  the  laser  light  absorption  was  verified  to  be  insensitive  to  irradiance98 
(measured  by  B.H.  Ripin).  Figure  3.11  would  then  indicate  that  the  "fast"  ion  energy  content 
increases  linearly  with  absorbed  laser  energy  from  — 1015  to  — 1016  W/cm2.  The  fraction  of 
the  ion  expansion  energy  transported  by  energetic  ions  is  therefore  not  very  sensitive  to  irradi- 
ance over  this  range.  The  physical  meaning  of  this  result  is  not  clear  since,  as  shown  in  chapter 
1 and  IV,  the  acceleration  of  energetic  ions  is  dependent  both  upon  the  electron  temperature 
and  the  density  gradient. 
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Fig.  3.11.  Fast  ion  energy  content  as  a function  of  incident  laser  energy  measured  at  one  obser- 
vation angle  with  a charge  collector. 
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phase  of  their  expansion.  We  will  see  below  that  the  experimental  results,  obtained  with  CD2 
targets,  yield  the  same  conclusion. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  degree  of  ionization  during  the  expansion  of  the  carbon  ions,  an 
extensive  series  of  shots  was  taken  using  CD2  targets  under  conditions  similar  to  the  CH2  target 
irradiation,  i.e.,  ~ 10'6  W/cm2  and  «,  = 0,,  = 35°.  Typical  ion  energy  distributions  with  their 
associated  charge  collector  traces  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.12  and  3.13.  The  special  technique 
involved  in  obtaining  these  ion  distributions  was  explained  in  detail  in  Chapter  II.  The  small 
number  of  H+  ions,  observed  in  both  cases,  is  consistent  with  a 3%  hydrogen  concentration 
measured  in  the  CD2  material.  The  only  significant  contribution  of  the  H+  ions  to  the  charge 
collector  signal  in  Fig.  3.12b  (and  3.13b),  is  the  small  peak  arriving  at  around  40  nsec.  The 
relative  behavior  of  the  H+  ion  with  respect  to  the  D+  and  C+6  ions  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter 
IV. 

We  now  point  out  some  interesting  features  of  the  ion  energy  distributions  obtained  from 
the  CD2  targets.  One  first  notices  that  the  multi-peak  structures,  which  were  also  observed  in 
the  CH„  (CH2  or  CH)  cases,  are  still  present  on  the  D+  and  C+6  energy  distributions.  One 
stricking  difference  between  the  CD2  and  CH„  target  is  that  the  D+  and  C+6  distributions  have 
almost  the  same  structure,  whereas  little  correlation  was  observed  between  the  H+  and  C+6  dis- 
tributions. In  Fig.  3.12a,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  D+  to  C+6  ions  remains  almost  constant 
with  increasing  energy.  In  Fig.  3.13a,  the  C+6and  D+  ion  distributions  are  similar  up  to  about 
200  keV/Z.  Above  200  keV/Z,  very  few  carbon  ions  seem  to  be  associated  with  the  last  D* 
peak  at  225  keV/Z.  Most  other  shots,  taken  under  the  same  conditions  (4  shots),  are  cases 
that  fall  between  those  of  Fig.  3.12  and  3.13,  i.e.,  the  relative  number  of  carbon  ions  associated 
with  the  last  D+  peak  varies  from  shot-to-shot. 

Except  for  the  very  high  energy  portion  of  the  ion  distributions,  the  relative  behavior  of 
the  C+6  ion  distribution  is  very  similar  to  the  D+  ion  energy  distribution  and,  within  experimen- 
tal uncertainties,  the  ratio  of  D+  to  C+6  ion  number  is  consistent  with  a CD2  target.  Therefore, 
we  conclude  that  the  carbon  ions  were  already  fully  ionized  during  the  acceleration  phase  of 
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their  acceleration  with  the  D*  ions.  The  same  conclusion  can  also  be  applied  to  CH„  targets 
such  that,  in  the  expansion  model  presented  in  Chapter  IV,  ionization  effects  can  be  neglected 
and  only  two  ion  species,  Cf6  and  H+,  need  to  be  considered. 

B.  X-Ray  Emission 

In  Chapter  I,  it  was  already  pointed  out  tha!  the  observation  of  energetic  ions  is  indirect 
evidence  for  the  occurrence  of  anomalous  processes  leading  to  high  electron  temperature  in  the 
underdense  region.  Heat  transport  inhibition  would  increase  the  electron  temperature  locally, 
such  that  the  hot  plasma  regions  are  decoupled  from  the  colder  regions.  Alternatively,  the  laser 
energy  could  be  absorbed  by  a reduced  number  of  electrons  such  that  hot  and  cold  electrons 
coexist  but  do  not  interact  in  the  absorption  region.  Since,  in  both  cases,  the  cold  and  hot  elec- 
trons emit  radiation  in  different  energy  ranges,  information  about  the  electron  temperatures  in 
the  laser-produced  plasma  can  be  obtained  from  measurements  of  the  x-ray  emission.  In  this 
.case,  the  continuum  x-ray  radiation  is  mostly  due  to  free-free  electron-ion  collisions,  i.e., 
bremsstrahlung  emission.  Unfortunately  most  current  x-ray  diagnostics,  such  as  the  one 
described  briefly  in  Chapter  II,  can  only  be  used  to  obtain  spatially  and  temporally  integrated  x- 
ray  spectra.  However,  since  the  hot  electrons,  which  emit  rrfostly  in  the  hard  x-ray  region,  are 
likely  to  be  localized  in  time  and  space,  a lower-bound  estimate  can  be  obtained  on  the  hot 
electron  temperature. 

Typical  space  and  time  integrated  x-ray  spectra  obtained  at  high  laser  irradiance  (~  1016 
W/cm2)  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.14  (taken  by  F.C.  Young).  As  explained  in  Chapter  II  and  Ref. 
13,  each  spectrum  was  deduced  from  the  response  of  15  x-ray  detectors  with  different  energy 
filters,  covering  the  entire  energy  range.  The  x-ray  measurements  were  done  concurrently  with 
the  ion  measurements  reported  in  this  chapter.  The  slight  differences  between  the  three  spectra 
are  due  to  shot-to-shot  reproducibility  rather  than  differences  between  the  target  conditions. 
The  x-ray  spectra  are  therefore  not  sensitive  to  the  target  angle  with  respect  to  the  laser  axis,  or 
whether  the  target  material  is  CH2  or  CD2.  This  suggests  that  the  plasma  conditions,  for  the 


Fig.  3.14.  Continuum  X-ray  spectra  from  a CH2  target  rotated  by  35°  and  22. 5°,  and  a CD2  tar- 
get rotated  by  35°  with  respect  to  the  laser  axis. 
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At  least  two  groups  of  electrons  can  be  seen  to  emit  with  different  characteristic  tempera- 
tures in  Fig.  3.14.  The  x-ray  emission  associated  with  the  hot  electrons  mentioned  above  is 
typically  observed  between  15  and  90  keV  on  most  shots.  This  portion  of  the  spectra  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.15,  on  a semi-log  scale,  for  the  case  of  a CH2  target  at  35°.  The  horizontal  location  of 
the  data  points  and  their  associated  error  bars  represent,  respectively,  the  peak  energy  response 
and  energy  bandwidth  of  each  x-ray  detector  channel.  The  solid  line  is  a smooth  fit  through  the 
data,  whereas  the  dashed  line  is  a best  fit  of  the  form  exp(—E/kTe ) to  the  continuous  line.  The 
exponential  fit  to  the  data  yields  a hot  electron  temperature  component  of  16  ± 2keV.  A simi- 
lar result  is  obtained  for  the  CD2  target  and  the  CH2  target  at  22.5°,  in  Fig.  3.14.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember,  however,  that  this  temperature  is  only  a measure  of  one  electron  energy 
component  and  that  the  maximum  hot  electron  temperature  during  the  laser-plasma  interaction 
could  be  much  higher. 

A precise  exponential  fit  of  the  x-ray  spectra  below  15  keV  is  not  possible  in  Fig.  3.14. 
However,  a gross  estimate  yields  an  electron  temperature  of  only  a few  keV.  Taking  also  into 
account  the  intensity  ratio  of  the  x-rays  associated  with  the  cold  and  hot  electron  temperature, 
one  concludes  that  the  bulk  of  the  electrons  remains  cold  (a  few  keV)  during  the  laser-plasma 
interaction.  This  is  consistent  with  our  assumption  that  the  hot  electrons  are  either  locally  lim- 
ited to  the  low  density  underdense  region,  or  that  the  laser  energy  is  absorbed  by  only  a frac- 
tion of  the  electrons. 

C.  Summary  and  Discussion 

In  summary,  we  have  measured  the  energy  distribution  of  energetic  ion  species  obtained 
from  intense  irradiation  of  plastic  targets  (CH„,  CD2).  An  important  fraction  of  the  ion  expan- 
sion energy  is  transported  by  energetic  ions  with  E/Z  > 50  keV/Z  for  directions  near  the  target 
normal.  This  fraction  also  appears  to  be  relatively  insensitive  to  the  laser  irradiance  in  the 
range  ~ 1015  - 1016  W/cm2  for  a given  direction  of  expansion.  The  energetic  ion  blow-off  is 
4 almost  fully  ionized,  which  means  that  recombination  effects  are  negligible  during  the  ion 

expansion.  From  the  CD2  target  results,  we  have  also  shown  that  ionization  effects  can  be 
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Fig.  3.15.  High  energy  portion  of  the  continuum  X-ray  spectra  from  a CH2  target.  The  elec- 
tron temperature  is  inferred  from  an  exponential  fit  through  the  data  points. 


neglected  during  the  acceleration  phase  of  the  ion  expansion.  The  ion  expansion  can  therefore 
be  modeled  with  two  ion  species,  C*6  and  H+,  for  the  case  of  a CH„  target,  or  with  one  ion 
species  for  a CD,,  target. 


The  relative  behavior  of  the  C+6  and  Hf  ion  species  is  also  noteworthy.  We  have 
observed  nonreproducible  multipeak  structures  on  the  energy  distributions  of  both  hydrogen 
and  carbon  species,  with  little  correlation  between  the  H+  and  C+6  structures.  The  relative 
behavior  of  the  ion  species  indicates  that  the  H+  ions  are  preferentially  accelerated  to  higher 
E/Z  than  the  C+6  ions,  such  that  an  important  fraction  of  the  ion  energy  is  transported  by  ener- 
getic H+  ions.  This  result  is  inconsistent  with  the  assumption  of  a constant  electrostatic  poten- 
tial accelerating  the  ions  to  high  energies. 

As  we  will  see  in  the  next  chapter,  the  relative  behavior  of  the  C+6  and  H+  ion  species  is 
consistent  with  the  assumption  of  a spatially  and  temporally  varying  ambipolar  electric  field 
associated  with  the  plasma  pressure.  As  discussed  in  chapter  I,  the  accelerating  electric  field  E„ 
associated  with  the  plasma  pressure  is  given  by 
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Interferometric  and  x-ray  measurements  suggest  that  steep  density  gradients  and  high  electron 
temperatures  exist  at  high  laser  irradiance.  We  will  show,  in  the  next  chapter,  that  electric 
fields  strong  enough  to  accelerate  energetic  ions  can  be  created,  assuming  reasonable  electron 
temperature  and  density  scale  length.  In  the  case  of  multi-species  plasma  expansions,  we  will 
also  show  that  an  ambipolar  expansion  accelerates  lower  AJZ,  ion  species  to  higher  E/Z  than 
ion  species  with  higher  A,/Z„  explaining  the  preferential  acceleration  of  H+  ions  over  heavier 
C f6  ions. 
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THEORETICAL  MODEL 

In  Chapters  I and  III,  we  argued  that  strong  electric  fields  associated  with  large  pressure 
gradients  are  likely  to  exist  at  high  target  irradiance.  In  this  chapter,  we  show  how  these  strong 
ambipolar  electric  fields  can  accelerate  ions  to  high  energies  consistent  with  the  experimental 
observations.  For  that  purpose,  a simple  multi-fluid  model  has  been  developed  to  describe  the 
ion  expansion. 

Quantitative  agreement  with  the  experimental  results  is  not  expected  due  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  model.  The  model  is  a 1-D,  initial-value  problem  without  laser  energy  deposition  during 
the  ion  expansion.  Another  deficiency  of  the  model  is  that  the  fluid  representation  is  margi- 
nally valid,  due  to  high  electron  temperatures,  relatively  short  density  gradients  and  strong 
ambipolar  electric  fields.  However,  the  model  does  provide  insight  to  the  acceleration  of  a 
small  group  of  energetic  ions  by  a large  pressure  gradient.  The  model  also  demonstrates  that 
multi-species  plasmas  with  different  ,4/Z  ions  cannot  be  adequately  represented  by  a single-ion 
species  during  the  acceleration  phase  of  the  ion  expansion. 

In  the  first  section,  we  present  the  fluid  model  used  to  describe  the  multi-species  plasma 
expansion.  We  first  discuss  briefly  the  basic  plasma  geometry,  then  describe  the  fluid  equations 
and,  finally,  discuss  the  validity  of  the  model  from  estimates  of  the  characteristic  parameters 
pertinent  to  our  problem.  In  the  second  section,  the  numerical  code  that  was  used  to  solve  the 
fluid  equations  is  described.  For  the  reader  who  is  content  to  believe  in  the  numerical  code  as 
a "black-box"  integrator  of  the  fluid  equations,  this  section  may  be  skipped.  More  details  about 
this  "black  box"  are  also  found  in  Appendix  A.  In  the  last  two  sections,  we  present  some 
results  illustrating  the  acceleration  of  energetic  ions  under  different  conditions.  In  the  third 
section,  a single-ion  species  expansion  if  compared  with  analytical  solutions.  Finally,  the  pro- 
perties of  a multi-ion  species  plasma  expansion  are  detailed  and  qualitatively  compared  with  the 
experimental  observations  in  the  fourth  section. 
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A.  Fluid  Model 

The  purpose  of  ihis  section  is  to  provide  a specification  of  the  plasma  expansion  model. 
First,  we  outline  the  basic  plasma  geometry  and  specify  the  parameters  of  our  initial-value  prob- 
lem. Next,  we  list  the  system  of  fluid  equations  used  to  model  the  plasma  expansion  and  dis- 
cuss the  physics  treated  by,  and  omitted  from,  the  model.  Finally,  the  validity  ol  this  model  is 
addressed  by  a brief  survey  of  relevant  characteristic  parameters. 

a)  Basic  Geometry  and  Parameters 

First  we  briefly  summarize  the  basic  geometry  and  the  physical  parameters  and  variables 
involved  in  the  model.  Details  about  the  underlying  physical  assumptions  will  be  discussed 
later  as  we  proceed  with  a discussion  of  the  fluid  equations  and  the  validity  of  the  model. 

The  one-dimensional  ambipolar  plasma  expansion  is  modeled  with  either  one  or  two  rela- 
tively cold  ion  fluids  with  different  AjZ,.  The  ion  density  profiles  for  this  initial-value  problem 
are  shown  in  Fig.  4.1.  Initially,  both  density  profiles  are  specified  to  have  velocities  much 
smaller  than  final  velocities.  The  left  boundary  is  an  impenetrable  wall  and  the  plasma  expan- 
sion is  toward  the  right  boundary.  A hot  electron  background  component,  with  an  initialy  uni- 
form temperature  throughout  the  expansion  region,  is  assumed  to  maintain  quasi-neutrality  at 
all  times. 

The  model  does  not  include  absorption  of  the  laser  energy.  We  assume  that  the  initial- 
value  problem  begins  after  the  laser  energy  is  deposited  into  hot  electrons.  Alternatively,  the 
laser  energy  deposition  is  assumed  to  act  as  a heat  reservoir  which  can  supply  thermal  energy  to 
be  converted  into  ion  kinetic  energy  during  the  ion  acceleration  phase  of  the  expansion. 

If  two  ion  species  are  involved,  the  fluid  equations  must  be  solved  for  the  ion  and  elec- 
tron densities  /; , ( / = 1,2)  and  the  ion  and  electron  velocites  v,(t  = 1,  2)  and  v,„  and  the 
electron  temperature  T, , as  a function  of  time  and  space.  The  choice  of  appropriate  boundary 
conditions  will  be  discussed  later. 
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Fig.  4.1.  Schematic  of  the  basic  geometry  and  the  ion  density  profiles  for  our  initial-value  prob- 
lem. 


b)  Fluid  Representation 

The  temporal  evolution  of  the  fluid  variables  is  given  by  the  set  of  standard  fluid  equa- 
tions40. First,  we  consider  the  general  case  of  three  species,  one  electron  and  two  ions  which 
later  is  simplified  for  the  case  of  electrons  with  a single  ion  species.  In  the  general  case,  the  set 
of  self-consistent  equations  must  describe  the  time  evolution  of  seven  variables:  n„,  *>„  and  7",., 
where  u = /.  eand  / = 1,  2. 


Each  species  must  satisfy  the  continuity  equation 


Tt  "■  * Tx  """" ' 0 


(4.1) 


The  momentum  equation  for  the  hot  electrons  is  a stress  balance  between  the  electron 
pressure  gradient  and  the  ambipolar  electric  field 


n 9 , a 

0 - f "'  Tx  * ” V- 


(4.2) 


(4.3) 


(4.4) 


where  <b  is  the  ambipolar  potential  and 

Pc  = «,  k T,. 

The  momentum  equation  for  the  two  ion  fluids  is  given  by 

0 8 d<2> 

W|v,  + m-  W = -Z,e«,— . 

where  m,  = A,  mr  and  i = 1,  2.  In  Eq.  (4.4),  the  only  interaction  between  the  two  ion  species 

is  through  the  self-consistent  electric  field.  Collisional  effects  have  been  neglected  in  this 

model.  As  we  will  see  below,  the  electron-ion  collisions  can  be  neglected  because  of  the  high 

electron  temperature.  An  initial  ion  temperature  of  a few  hundred  eV  also  makes  viscosity 

(«r,  3 2)  negligible  with  respect  to  the  ambipolar  electric  field  in  Eq.  (4.4).  The  ion  tempera- 

i 

ture,  although  high  enough  to  neglect  viscosity,  remains  relatively  low  compared  to  the  electron 
temperature,  so  that  the  ion  pressure  can  also  be  neglected  in  Eq.  (4.4). 

Since  we  assume  that  the  density  gradient  scale  length  is  much  greater  than  the  electron 
Debye  length,  the  Poisson  equation  for  the  ambipolar  potential  can  be  replaced  by  the 
quasineutrality  condition 

w(.  = Z)/i|  + Z2n2,  (4.5) 
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or  alternatively,  by  a no-net-current  condition 

n,.v,,  = Z|/7|t>,  + Z2«2t'2-  (4.6) 

An  assumption  about  the  electron  temperature  and  the  heat  flow  is  required  to  close  the 
moment  equations.  In  all  cases  treated  in  this  chapter,  the  left  boundary  in  Fig.  4.1  is  impenetr- 
able, i.e.,  with  v,  = 0,  and  dp,./dx  = 0 at  the  boundary.  Hence,  no  heat  is  allowed  to  flow 
across  that  boundary.  Three  different  heat  flow  assumptions  are  considered  alternatively  in  the 
expansion  region.  Usually,  a uniform  electron  temperature  is  assumed  throughout  the  expan- 
sion region,  i.e.,  the  plasma  expansion  is  isothermal.  This  is  equivalent  to  assuming  that  the 
heat  is  allowed  to  flow  without  inhibition  throughout  the  expansion  region.  This  isothermal 
assumption  is  divided  into  two  types.  In  the  first,  the  uniform  electron  temperature  is  left  con- 
stant during  the  expansion.  This  assumption  will  be  later  referred  to  as  the  "constant  tempera- 
ture" condition.  In  the  other  type,  the  total  energy  is  conserved  by  reducing  the  uniform  elec- 
tron temperature  according  to  the  rate  of  change  of  total  ion  kinetic  energy,  i.e.,  an  "energy 
conservation"  condition. 

The  isothermal  assumption  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  high  electron  temperature 
should  ensure  effective  heat  transport  across  the  expansion  region.  For  example,  the  classical 
(Spitzer)  electron  thermal  conductivity  is  a strongly  increasing  function  of  Te(.aT^lz).  How- 
ever, the  electron  collision  mean  free  path  can  be  longer  than  the  density  scale  length  at  high 
target  irradiance.  Thus,  the  assumptions  used  to  derive  classical  conductivity  are  violated.  As 
discussed  in  Chapter  I,  alternate  heat  transport  schemes  have  been  modeled,  but  the  heat  tran- 
sport in  both  the  overdense  and  underdense  regions  is  still  not  well  described. 

The  third  type  of  heat  trasport  model  tried,  the  antithesis  of  an  isothermal  assumption,  is 
the  adiabatic  assumption.  In  this  case,  the  ambipolar  potential  of  the  plasma  expansion  is 
assumed  to  confine  (trap)  the  hot  electrons,  i.e.,  the  total  energy  E of  an  electron  is  conserved 
according  to 

E = jme  v>h1  ~ (4.7) 

To  make  sure  that  the  results  presented  later  in  this  chapter  are  not  drastically  affected  by  our 


choice  of  thermal  transport  mechanism  we  modeled  the  adiabatic  expansion  in  addition  to  the 
isothermal  conditions.  This  required  the  inclusion  of  a third  equation,  for  the  hot  electron 
pressure, 

£*  + £**--!*£*■  <481 

The  adiabatic  assumption  yielded  no  fundamental  differences  in  the  qualitative  features 

obtained  from  the  isothermal  expansion  model.  Our  two-fluid  model  is,  therefore,  not  a strong 

test  of  the  validity  of  the  isothermal  expansion  assumption. 

In  Eqs.  (4.1M4.6),  the  electron  variables  can  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  the  ion  densities 
and  velocities  by  substituting  Eq.  (4.5)  into  (4.1)  and  Eq.  (4.2)  into  (4.4).  Having  done  so,  the 
time  evolution  of  the  4 ion  variables  n„  and  v,  0 - 1,  2)  and  pe  can  be  described  by  the  fol- 


lowing equations: 


A.,  + £.,r,-0. 

8 8 Z,  n,  \ 8 

dtn‘V‘+  8x”'V,V'  A,  n,,  mr  dxPl" 


ne  = Zxr\\  + Z2n  2.  (4.11) 

With  an  isothermal  expansion,  Eqs.  (4.9)-(4.11)  are  solved  self-consistently  for  n,  v„  with  the 

addition  of  T,.  if  the  energy  conservation  condition  is  used.  For  the  adiabatic  expansion  case, 

Eqs.  (4.6)  and  (4.8)  are  required  in  addition  to  Eqs.  (4.9)-(4.11).  Equations  (4.6)  and  (4.8)- 

(4.11)  are  then  solved  self-consistently  for  rt,.  v,  and  Tc,  as  a function  of  time  and  space  for  all 

5 variables. 


c)  Validity  of  the  Model 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  validity  of  this  model  by  means  of  a brief  survey  of  per- 
tinent characteristic  parameters.  In  general,  we  find  that  a fluid  description  of  the  plasma 
expansion  is  not  well  justified  for  high  electron  temperatures.  For  this  reason  and  others,  dis- 
cussed below,  only  semi-quantitative  results  should  be  expected  from  this  model  (and  other 
fluid  models). 
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Table  4.1  lists  some  characteristic  parameters  relevant  to  a high  electron  temperature  and 
relatively  short  density  scale  length  plasma.  The  results  in  Table  4.1  apply  to  a hydrogen 
plasma  at  the  Nd-laser  critical  density  (n,.  — 10+21cm'3).  Representative  electron  and  ion  tem- 
peratures assumed  are  25  keV  and  500  eV  respectively.  The  initial  density  scale  length  is 
assumed  to  be  10  *im.  While  these  parameters  are  realistic,  they  would  probably  not  all  apply  to 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 

The  collision  time  scales  and  mean-free  paths  given  in  Table  4.1  should  be  compared  to 
typical  ion  acceleration  times  and  density  scale  lengths.  The  basic  requirements  for  the  validity 
of  a fluid  model  are  that  the  length  and  time  scales  Quantities  should  be  greater  than  the 

mean-free  paths  and  collision  times.  Small  collision  times  are  also  required  for  the  species  to 
be  described  as  approximately  Maxwellian.  In  view  of  the  collision  times  and  mean-free  paths 
given  in  Table  4.1,  these  requirements  are  generally  not  satisfied.  This  signals  the  possible 
existence  of  non-Maxwellian  electron  and  ion  distributions  and  imposes  limitations  upon  the 
validity  of  our  model.  The  concept  of  electron  and  ion  temperatures  might  therefore  be  mean- 
ingless in  the  present  case.  However,  for  convenience  (and  due  to  the  lack  of  other  suitable 
plasma  descriptions) , we  make  the  gross  approximation  that  the  ion  and  electron  distributions 
were  initially  (and  remain)  Maxwellian  during  the  expansion.  The  Maxwellian  assumption  is  not 
essential  for  the  ions  since  they  are  assumed  to  be  cold,  and  thus  the  ion  temperature  is  not 
used  directly  in  our  fluid  equations.  The  electron  temperature  may  be  thought  of  as  an  average 
particle  energy  assigned  to  the  electrons  in  order  to  define  an  electron  pressure  that  can  be  used 
in  the  model. 

Although  the  fluid  representation  is  often  not  well  justified,  our  choice  of  terms  represent- 
ing different  physical  processes  in  the  model  is  consistent  with  the  characteristic  parameters  of 
Table  4.1.  For  example,  since  the  Debye  length  is  much  shorter  than  the  density  scale  length, 
the  quasi-neutrality  assumption  is  justified.  Also,  the  large  electron  mean-free  path  to  gradient 
scale  length  ratio  justifies  the  iothermal  atmosphere  assumption. 

Since  the  ion-ion  collision  time  and  mean-free  path  are  larger  than  the  characteristic  ion 
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Table  4.1  — Characteristic  Parameters. 


The  results  and  quantities  are  expressed  in  psec  for 
times,  Mm  for  lengths,  cm  3 for  densities, 
cm/sec  for  velocities  and  eV  for  temperatures  and  energies. 
The  results  in  the  fourth  column  are  for  Tt.  = 25  keV, 

T,  = 500  eV,  n,  = nt.  = 102lcm  '3,  A = Z = 1 and  L.  = 10  /xm  is 
the  initial  density  scale  length. 


Electron  thermal 

v,i,.  <• 

7.3  x io7  77; 

1.1  x IO10 

velocity 

Ion  thermal 

v,h.  , 
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Sound  speed 
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1.5  x 108 
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Ion  mean-free  path 
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Electron-ion  collision 
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time1 
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A 1/2  T 3/2 
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17 

Ion  acceleration  time 

108  L/C , 

6.6 
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acceleration  time  and  the  density  scale  length,  ion-ion  collisions  and  viscosity  effects  can  be 
neglected  in  the  model.  This  lack  of  collisions  and  viscosity  allows  separation  of  the  charge 
species  during  the  acceleration  phase  of  the  expansion.  Otherwise,  different  species  would 
expand  together  with  a single  center  of  mass  velocity".  A regime  of  target  irradiance  for  which 
viscosity  effects  were  dominant  was  considered  in  Ref.  100.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lack  of 
ion-ion  collisions  is  also  inconsistent  with  a fluid  representation.  For  instance,  a strong  ambipo- 
lar  electric  field  can  narrow  the  thermal  ion  energy  distribution,5  resulting  in  an  effective  cool- 
ing of  the  ions  during  the  expansion  and  a possible  increase  in  collisional  effects.  However,  it 
has  also  been  argued  that  the  ion  temperature  T,  in  the  ion-ion  collision  and  the  ion  mean-free 
path  formulae  should  be  replaced  by  the  actual  ion  kinetic  energy  of  expansion39,  increasing 
these  quantities  furthermore  and  offsetting  the  effective  cooling  effect  on  the  viscosity. 

B.  Computational  Model 

The  system  of  equations  describing  the  plasma  expansion  is  solved  with  a numerical  code. 
Given  the  five  major  variables  n,,  v,  and  Te  (/  = 1,  2)  at  time  ton  a mesh,  the  code  calculates 
their  values  on  that  mesh  at  time  / + A/.  First,  we  describe  the  numerical  treatment  of  the  sys- 
tem of  fluid  equations  given  in  the  previous  section.  Next,  the  technique  used  to  infer  asymp- 
totic ion  energy  distributions  from  the  numerical  results  is  presented. 

a)  Numerical  Solution  of  Fluid  Equations 

In  this  section,  we  describe  the  numerical  code  used  to  solve  the  set  of  equations  and  con- 
ditions described  in  the  last  section. 

To  run  the  code  it  is  necessary  to  specify: 

a)  initial  mesh  point  locations; 

b)  Eularian  or  Lagrangian  hydrodynamics; 

c)  initial  distribution  of  the  5 major  variables  on  that  mesh  (/»,,  n2,  v2.T,.)\ 

d)  ion  atomic  masses  and  charge  numbers  A,  and  Z ; 


I 
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e)  boundary  conditions; 


f)  heat  flow  condition; 

g)  time  step  control; 

h)  output  control. 


The  numerical  model  is  coded  in  Fortran  IV  and  runs  on  the  NRL  Texas  Instrument 
Advanced  Scientific  Computer  (ASC).  In  a typical  30  seconds  run  (CPU  time)  on  the  ASC, 
500  timesteps  can  be  integrated.  A rather  general  facility  for  handling  the  time  integration 
modules  and  the  plotting  subroutines  is  also  provided  on  the  ASC. 


The  computational  mesh  is  a 1-D  cartesian  system.  There  are  A cells  and  their  positions 


at  the  beginning  of  a numerical  timestep  are  denoted  by 


(n  = 1 A).  The  location  of 


each  cell  corresponds  to  the  center  of  the  cell.  For  a Lagrangian  representation,  the  grid  points 


are  at  \rl,\  at  the  end  of  a timestep  of  duration  A/.  Here 


ri=r«+v„,M  (4.12) 

for  n =1 A and  / can  represent  either  ion  fluid  (1  or  2).  The  grid  displacement  v„,Aris 

zero  for  an  Eulerian  representation.  The  initial  grid  point  spacing  is  initially  constant  in  both 

the  Lagragian  and  Eulerian  representations  (and,  obviously,  remains  fixed  in  the  Eularian  case). 

Typical,  200  cells  are  used  with  a spatial  resolution  of  25  grid  points  per  density  gradient 
scale  length  L.  In  order  to  minimize  the  loss  of  ions  through  the  right  boundaiy,  the  code  is 
usually  run  in  a sliding-zone  mode  where  the  mesh  displacement  corresponds  to  the  heavier 
fluid  motion  i.e.,  the  code  is  run  in  a Lagragian  mode  with  the  mesh  moving  at  the  heavier 
fluid’s  velocity.  The  lighter  fluid,  with  higher  velocity  than  the  heavy  fluid,  is  then  convected 
through  the  mesh  according  to  the  fluid  equations. 

Initially,  the  5 major  variables  rt\,n 2,  v,,  v2  and  Tc  are  specified  for  each  mesh  point. 
Typically  ion  density  profiles  for  our  initial-value  problem  were  shown  in  Fig.  4.1.  The  length 
of  the  plateau  density  is  the  same  for  both  ion  species.  The  density  gradients  are  exponentials 
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with  the  same  scale  length  for  both  ion  species.  Initially,  both  density  profiles  are  also  specified 


with  a velocity  negligible  with  respect  to  the  final  velocities.  Although  not  completely  unrealis- 
tic, these  initial  profile  shapes  are  chosen  for  convenience  rather  than  as  an  ideal  representation 
of  laboratory  conditions. 

Given  the  five  major  variables  n„  v,  and  Tt.  (/  = 1,  2)  at  time  / on  a mesh,  the  code  cal- 
culates their  value  on  that  mesh  at  lime  / + A/.  The  time  integration  is  performed  using  the 
latest  flux-corrected-transport  (FCT)  techniques11'2  l03.  The  underlying  algorithm  gives  fourth- 
order  accurate  phases  and  minimum  residual  diffusion.  The  time  integration  modules  used  for 
solving  generalized  continuity  equations  have  been  extensively  described  elsewhere103  and  will 
not  be  discussed  here. 

The  boundary  conditions  should  be  chosen  such  that  the  physics  of  the  plasma  expansion 
is  not  affected  by  the  choice  of  boundary  conditions.  The  left  boundary  was  chosen  to  be  an 
impenetrable  wall  with  v,  = 0 and  dpjdx  — 0,  simulating  a plasma  created  at  the  surface  of  a 
thick  target.  The  right  boundary  is  a perfectly  absorbing  wall  which  should  not  affect  the  free 
plasma  expansion  by  creating  compression  or  rarefaction  waves  on  the  density  profiles  due  to 
improper  mismatch  at  the  boundary.  The  initial  exponential  density  profiles  are  assumed  to 
decrease  exponentially  to  infinity  beyond  the  right  boundary.  The  solutions  presented  in  the 
next  section,  however,  are  not  affected  by  the  right  boundary  as  long  as  the  density  profile 
remains  exponential  just  before  the  right  boundary.  If  this  condition  is  not  satisfied,  numerical 
instabilities  are  created  which  quickly  propagate  throughout  the  computational  mesh.  We  will 
see  in  the  next  section  under  what  conditions  the  plasma  profile  remains  exponential  in  the  low 
density  region.  The  details  about  the  numerical  implementation  of  the  "perfectly  absorbing 
wall"  condition  at  the  right  boundary  are  given  in  Appendix  A. 

As  discussed  in  the  last  section,  three  different  heat  flow  conditions  can  be  selected  for  a 
given  run.  In  the  first  model,  the  electron  temperature  is  simply  left  constant  and  uniform 
throughout  the  computational  mesh.  The  second  model  conserves  the  total  energy,  thermal 
plus  ion  kinetic  energy,  by  reducing  the  uniform  electron  temperature  throughout  the  mesh 
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according  to  the  total  rate  ot  change  of  ion  kinetic  energy.  In  the  third  case,  the  pressure  equa- 
tion is  solved  self-consistently  with  the  momentum  and  continuity  equation  for  the  variables 
7’,,,  which  then  becomes  space  and  time  dependent. 

The  only  requirement  on  the  time  step  A t is  that,  at  all  times  and  for  all  the  cells, 

v,Ar  < Ax/2,  (4.13) 

where  v,  and  Ax  are  respectively  the  ion  velocity  and  the  cell  size.  In  order  to  optimize  the  cal- 
culation time,  A t is  continuously  updated  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  timestep  such  that 

Ar»/Ax/2v„  (4.14) 

where  / is  a constant  less  than  one.  Typically,  100  timesteps  are  required  per  ion  acceleration 

time  rai  (see  Table  4.1). 

The  output  of  each  run  includes: 

a)  graphs  of  the  following  quantities  as  functions  of  space  at  predetermined  times  during  the 

expansion:  ion  densities  nn  ion  velocities  v„  ion  energies  ym,v,2,  thermal  and  ion  kinetic 

3 1 

energy  densities,  respectively  —nekTe  and  yn,m,v,2; 

b)  tables  of  the  mesh  point  locations  with  the  above  quantities  plus  the  electron  temperature 

and  velocity; 

c)  tables  of  the  mass,  momentum  and  energy  balances  as  functions  of  time;  and, 

d)  warnings  and  error  diagnostics  if  applicable. 

b)  Asymptotic  Ion  Energy  Distributions 

In  order  to  compare  the  results  from  the  numerical  model  with  the  experimental  results, 
the  asymptotic  ion  energy  distributions  must  be  inferred  from  the  numerical  solution  of  set  of 
the  fluid  equations.  To  calculate  this,  we  have  to  assume  that  the  behavior  of  the  expanding 
plasma  long  after  the  ion  acceleration  has  ended,  can  be  determined  from  a simulation  follow- 
ing no  more  than  a few  ion  acceleration  times  t„c.  As  we  will  see  in  the  next  section,  this 
assumption  is  not  unreasonable,  since  after  only  a few  ion  acceleration  times  the  large  pressure 
gradient  responsible  for  the  ion  acceleration  is  quite  reduced.  Therefore,  the  ion  velocities  of 
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different  fluid  elements  on  the  mesh  can  be  assumed  to  remain  constant  after  a few  ion 
acceleration  times  tui. 

The  calculation  of  the  asymptotic  ion  energy  distribution  is  relatively  simple  (the  tech- 
nique was  first  suggested  by  D.G.  Colombant).  We  consider  J energy  intervals  A£,  the  j,h 
defined  as 

(j  - 1)A£  < E,  j^E.  (4.15) 

and  centered  on 


l 

' ~ 2 


AE. 


(4.16) 


The  choice  of  A E determines  the  resolution  of  the  energy  distribution.  For  each  fluid  element 
on  the  mesh,  we  add  to  the  j"'  energy  group  «,A.v  ions,  where  A.v  is  the  cell  size  and  ./'  the 
integer  part  of 


(£,/A£)  + l.  (4.17) 

The  asymptotic  ion  energy  distribution  is  reconstructed  from  the  J energy  groups  with  average 

energies  E,.  Smooth  energy  distribution  graphs  can  be  obtained  by  increasing  A £ since  the 

statistics  depends  on  the  number  of  mesh  points  per  energy  group. 


C.  Analytic  Single-Ion-Species  Expansion  Model 

>j 

Before  considering  multi-ion-species  expansions,  it  is  useful  to  look  at  some  general  pro- 
perties of  single-ion-species  expansions.  For  the  case  of  a constant,  uniform  electron  tempera- 
ture, the  single-ion-species  expansion  can  also  be  described  by  analytical  solutions  valid  in 
different  spatial  regions  of  the  expansion.  These  solutions  can  be  used  to  understand  the 
consequences  of  a particular  choice  of  initial  conditions  on  the  results  from  the  ion  acceleration 
model. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  dfferent  ion  species  with  the  same  A/Z  can  also  be  effectively 
modeled  with  a single  ion  species,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  III.  The  energy  distributions  of  C+h 
and  Dy  ion  species  obtained  using  a CD2  target  were  shown  to  be  similar  in  shape,  in  Chapter 
III.  We  also  modeled  the  plasma  expansion  of  C+6  and  D+  ion  species  and  found  the  results  to 
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be  ihe  same  than  those  obtained  from  a single  species  expansion  discussed  below 

We  now  consider  the  expansion  of  a single-ion  species  of  charge  Z and  atomic  mass  A for 
the  isothermal  case  with  a constant  and  uniform  electron  temperature.  The  system  of  equations 
reduces  to 


+ 0, 
dt  dx 

d a Z kTe  d 

— nv  + —nw  = — - —ii, 

A mp  dx 


(4.18) 

(4.19) 


dl  dx 

The  initial  density  profile  is  given  by  n = n„  exp (-x/L)  for  x ^ 0,  and  n = n„  for  x < 0,  as 
illustrated  by  the  dashed  line  in  Fig.  4.2.  The  evolution  of  the  velocity  and  density  profiles  are 
shown  in  Fig.  4.2.  (solid  line)  at  t = 2 rai,  where  tm.  = L/C,.  For  convenience,  in  Fig.  4.2, 
the  distances,  densities  and  velocities  have  been  respectively  normalized  to  the  initial  density 
profile  scale  length  L , the  initial  plateau  density  n„  and  the  sound  speed  Cs.  At  t = 2Ta(,  the 
density  profile  can  be  divided  into  three  distinct  regions  characterized  by  different  density 
profile  scale  lengths  and  velocities.  Region  II  is  expanding  further  to  the  right  and  left  as  the 
expansion  time  increases. 

We  now  proceed  with  a discussion  of  the  analytical  solutions  pertinent  to  the  three  regions 
identified  in  Fig.  4.2.  With  the  initial  conditions  given  above,  an  analytical  solution  to  Eqs. 
(4.18)  and  (4.19)  is66 


n = n„  exp(—  x/L  + C,2t2/2L2),  (4.20) 

v = C2l/L  (4.21) 

In  a reference  frame  having  acceleration  C2/L , the  solution  becomes  n = n„  exp  (-x/L)  and  v 

= 0.  Thus,  the  analytic  solution  describes  a profile  maintaining  its  shape  as  it  accelerates  at  a 

rate  C2/L.  This  solution  corresponds  to  region  III  in  Fig.  4.2.  If  the  initial  conditions  were 

instead  (for  positive  x) 

n = n„  exp  (-x/L),  (4.22) 

and 


v = xCJL,  (4.23) 

then  the  solution  to  Eqs.  (4.20)  and  (4.21)  would  have  been  the  self-similar  solution64  65 
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Fig.  4.2.  Normalized  density  and  v 
(solid  lines),  where  toc  is  the  initial  dei 


4 


n = n„  exp]-(.v  - Cj)/(L  + Cj) 


(4.22) 


and 

v = C\(x  + C,f)/(Z.  + C,/).  (4.23) 

Within  the  expanding  region  II,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  solution  is  almost  self-similar  (linear 

velocity  and  logarithmic  density  profile).  Region  II  is  expanding  to  the  left  and  right,  eventu- 
ally extinguishing  regions  I and  III.  The  signal  communicating  the  abrupt  change  in  density, 
initially  at  x = 0,  propagates  to  the  left  at  sound  speed  C\,  and  to  the  right  at  sound  speed  plus 
flow  speed,  C,  + C?t/L. 

From  the  above  discussion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  self-similar  solution  dominates  the 
plasma  expansion  after  a certain  time.  However,  the  initial  conditions,  Eq.  (4.22)  and  (4.23), 
assumed  for  the  self-similar  solution  are  inconsistent  with  the  assumption  of  a density  profile 
accelerated  from  rest.  If  the  density  gradient  extends  over  several  scale  lengths,  then  these  ini- 
tial conditions  imply  initial  ion  velocities  of  several  times  sound  speed,  or  ions  that  are  already 
fast.  Thus,  the  initial  conditions  or  the  self-similar  solution  require  some  strong  acceleration 
mechanism  to  have  been  in  operation  prior  to  t = 0,  while  the  initial  conditions  leading  to  the 
solution  (4.20M4.21)  do  not.  We  conclude  then  that  the  solution  (4.20)-(4.21)  can  provide 
the  acceleration  mechanism  necessary  to  launch  the  self-similar  plasma  expansion. 

The  assumption  of  an  initial  density  gradient  at  rest  of  exponential  form  is  rather  arbi- 
trary. From  the  above  discussion,  it  can  be  seen  that  other  initial  density  profile  shapes  could 
also  be  used  to  launch  the  self-similar  solution.  The  exponential  profile  was  in  fact  chosen  for 
convenience.  It  allows  us  to  find  a set  of  simple  self-consistent  right  hand  boundary  conditions 
for  the  numerical  simulation,  as  explained  in  Appendix  A.  For  the  case  of  two  ion  fluids  dis- 
cussed next,  the  three  different  regions  of  expansion  are  still  observed,  although  in  region  II, 
the  solution  has  no  longer  the  self-similar  form  of  Eqs.  (4.22M4.23) , due  to  the  interaction 
between  the  two  ion  fluids.  However,  initial  exponential  density  profiles  are  still  used  to  launch 
solutions  in  region  II,  which  decouple  from  the  exponential  profiles  propagating  in  region  III. 
Most  of  the  physics  discussed  about  the  interaction  of  two  ion  fluids  wiil  be  restricted  to  region 
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II. 


D.  Multi-Species  Plasma  Expansions 

In  this  section,  we  consider  multi-species  plasma  expansions  with  emphasis  on  the  interac- 
tion between  two  ion  species  with  different  AJZ , during  the  expansion.  The  case  of  two  ion 
species  with  the  same  AJZ,  was  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  a single-species  expansion  in 
Chapter  III.  The  results  obtained  from  the  fluid  model  described  in  the  first  half  of  this  chapter 
are  compared  qualitatively  with  the  experimental  observations  reported  in  Chapter  III.  Because 
of  the  model’s  limitations,  quantitative  agreement  of  the  theoretical  model  with  the  experimen- 
tal results  is  not  expected.  However,  the  model  does  provide  useful  insight  about  large  electron 
pressure  gradients  as  an  acceleration  mechanism  for  energetic  ions. 

Since  most  of  our  experimental  results  were  obtained  from  CH2  targets,  we  restrict  our 
discussions  to  a C+6  and  H+  plasma  with  a H+  to  C+6  ratio  of  2.  The  assumption  of  fully  ion- 
ized carbon  ions  is  consistent  with  experimental  observations  presented  in  Chapter  III  which 
show  that  the  carbon  ions  were  fully  stripped  during  and  after  the  acceleration  phase  of  the 
plasma  expansion.  The  density  profiles  for  our  initial-value  problem  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.3. 
Both  C+6  and  H+  density  profiles  have  initially  the  same  exponential  scale  length  L and  a velo- 
city negligible  with  respect  to  the  final  velocities.  Again,  in  Fig.  4.3  and  the  remainder  of  this 
section,  the  distances,  densities,  velocities  and  times  have  been  respectively  normalized  to  the 
initial  density  profile  scale  length  L,  the  initial  plateau  density  n„  for  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen 
sound  speed  Cs  and  the  hydrogen  ion  acceleration  time  Ta,[ra(.  = L/Cs,  Cs  = (kTcJmn)v2]  . 

We  first  look  at  the  time  evolution  of  the  density  profiles  for  two  cases  with  different  heat 
flow  assumptions.  In  both  cases  the  total  energy  is  conserved.  In  the  isothermal  assumption 
case,  the  total  energy  is  conserved  during  the  expansion  by  reducing  the  electron  temperature 
according  to  the  total  rate  of  change  of  ion  kinetic  energy.  The  adiabatic  expansion  is  solved 
with  Eq.  (4.8)  which  gives  the  temporal  and  spatial  evolution  of  the  hot  electron  temperature. 
The  density  profiles  for  the  isothermal  case  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.3  b and  c after  2.4  ra,  and  3.6 
Ta,  respectively.  In  Fig.  4.4,  the  density  profiles  for  an  adiabatic  expansion  are  compared  with 
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the  isothermal  results  at  3.6  t„,.  Aside  from  small  differences  in  the  shape  of  the  profiles,  the 
qualitative  features  discussed  below  are  not  affected  by  the  heat  flow  assumption.  A more  accu- 
rate treatment  of  the  heat  flow  during  the  expansion  would  probably  yield  density  profiles 
somewhere  between  the  solid  and  the  dashed  lines  in  Fig.  4.3.  We  conclude  that  our  two-fluid 
model  is  not  a strong  test  of  the  validity  of  an  isothermal  or  adiabatic  expansion  assumption.  In 
the  remainder  of  this  section  we  will  mostly  discuss  the  results  from  the  isothermal  expansion 
model. 

The  ion  kinetic  energies  and  the  thermal  and  ion  energy  densities  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.5  as 
a function  of  distance.  The  ion  energies  are  normalized  to  the  initial  electron  temperature  and 
the  AJZ ,2  factor  introduced  in  Chapter  I.  In  Fig.  4.5c,  the  percentage  in  parentheses  gives  the 
energy  partition. 

Figure  4.5b  shows  that  ions  can  be  accelerated  to  much  higher  energies  than  the  initial 
electron  temperature.  For  example,  an  initial  electron  temperature  of  30  keV  yields  H * and 
C*6  ions  with  energies  up  to  150  to  450  keV  respectively.  Using  the  "constant  temperature" 
condition  instead  of  the  "energy  conservation"  condition  for  the  heat  transport  would  increase 
furthermore  the  maximum  ion  energies.  As  can  be  seen  from  Fig.  4.5b  and  c,  most  of  the  ion 
expansion  energy  is  contained  in  a small  fraction  of  the  ions  with  energies  higher  than  the  ini- 
tial electron  temperature. 

From  Fig.  4.5,  one  can  also  see  that,  although  the  acceleration  time  was  about  the  same 
for  both  ion  species,  the  electric  field  was  not.  The  //+  ions,  being  faster,  can  get  to  the 
stronger  electric  field  region  and  take  advantage  of  the  pressure  gradient  set  up  by  the  slower 
moving  C+6  ions.  The  acceleration  of  //+  ions  by  C+i  ions  is  responsible  for  the  bump  appear- 
ing on  the  H+  density  profiles  around  x = 10  L in  Fig.  4.5a.  For  x < 10  T,  the  C+6  ions  con- 
tribute most  of  the  electrons  to  the  electron  density  gradient,  whereas  for  x > 10  L,  the  pres- 
sure gradient  is  mostly  controlled  by  the  increased  number  of  //+  ions.  Between  the  plateau 
density  region  and  x < 10  L,  a relatively  large  pressure  gradient  is  therefore  maintained  by 
slow  moving  C+6  ions.  Because  of  their  higher  velocities,  the  //+  ions  produced  from  the  pla- 
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Fig.  4.5.  Ion  densities,  ion  energies,  and  energy  densities  versus  distance  at  t = 3.6  rw  (r^  is 
the  initial  density  scale  length  divided  by  the  hydrogen  sound  speed).  The  percentages  in 
parentheses  give  the  energy  partition. 
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teau  region  are  quickly  accelerated  through  this  large  pressure  gradient  until  they  reached  a 
region  where  the  acceleration  is  no  longer  controlled  by  the  C+fc  ions  but  rather  by  accumula- 
tion of  H*  ions.  This  results  in  a preferential  acceleration  of  lower  A,/Z,  ions  over  higher 

AJZ,  ions. 

This  preferential  acceleration  of  H+  ions  over  slower  moving  C+i  ions  is  also  responsible 
for  the  large  fraction  of  the  total  ion  kinetic  energy  transported  by  H+  ions  in  Fig.  4.5c. 
According  to  Eq.  (1.3),  for  a completely  ionized  plasma  produced  from  a CH2  target,  1.5  times 
more  energy  should  be  transported  by  C+i  ions  compared  to  the  H+  ions.  Instead,  the  ratio  is 
about  1.2  in  Fig.  4.5c.  The  adiabatic  expansion  discussed  in  Fig.  4.3  also  yields  an  energy  ratio 
of  1.2,  even  though  the  density  profiles  are  slightly  different  in  this  case. 

About  75%  of  the  electron  thermal  energy  remains  after  3.6  rol.  in  Fig.  3c  when,  because 
of  the  much  weaker  density  gradient,  ion  acceleration  by  the  ambipolar  electric  field  is  greatly 
reduced.  The  remaining  thermal  energy  will  therefore  be  dissipated  via  channels  other  than 
energetic-ion  production.  Heating  and  acceleration  of  lower  energy  ions,  as  well  as  thermal 
transport  to  denser  plasma  regions  would  become  predominant  at  later  times. 

The  asymptotic  energy  distributions,  calculated  from  Fig.  4.5,  are  shown  in  Fig.  4.6 
assuming  an  initial  electron  temperature  of  30  keV.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  detailed  structure 
in  the  asymptotic  ion  energy  distributions  is  dependent  on  the  detailed  shape  of  the  density 
profiles.  For  instance,  our  model  treats  the  low  density  plasma  expansion  as  an  exponentially 
decaying  profile,  whereas  the  experimental  situation  involves  an  expansion  in  vacuum  which 
would  probably  affect  the  exponential  profiles.  Because  of  the  model’s  limitations,  quantitative 
agreement  between  the  theoretical  and  experimental  energy  distributions  should  therefore  not 
be  expected.  However,  the  model  shows  that  the  ratio  of  H+  to  C+6  ions  is  increasing  with  ion 
energy,  in  qualitative  agreement  with  the  measured  energy  distributions. 

A typical  ion  acceleration  timescale  for  an  initial  electron  temperature  of  —30  keV  and 
scale  length  of  a few  microns  is  a few  tens  of  picoseconds.  The  relatively  high  electron  tem- 
perature required  to  accelerate  energetic  ions  has  then  to  be  maintained  for  only  a short  time 
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and  is  therefore  a peak  temperature  consistent  with  other  similations.38  53  59  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  since  r^ccL/y/Z,  an  increased  density  scale  length  can  accelerate  energetic  ions  only  if  a 
high  Te  is  maintained  over  a longer  period  of  time. 

The  multi-peak  structure  on  the  experimentally  observed  ion  energy  distributions  is  not 
reproduced  by  our  model.  However,  since  the  ion  acceleration  timescale  is  shorter  than  the 
laser  pulse  length,  temporal  variations  of  the  pressure  gradient  on  the  timescale  mentioned 
above  could  give  bursts  of  ions  of  decreasing  energies.  Another  possibility  involves  the  multi- 
scale length  density  profiles  recently  observed  with  interferometric  techniques  at  high  laser 
intensities.60,  61  Each  scale  length  might  be  responsible  for  the  acceleration  of  ion  groups  with 
different  characteristic  energies. 

In  summary,  we  have  shown  in  this  section  that  the  electron  pressure  gradient  model  can 
account  for  the  energy  and  the  relative  behavior  of  high  energy  ion  species.  Furthermore,  we 
have  also  shown  that  multi-species  plasmas  with  ion  species  of  different  AjZ , cannot  be  ade- 
quately modeled  by  single-ion-species  plasma  expansion.  For  example,  plasma  expansion  from 
C H„  targets  cannot  be  represented  by  a single  ion  species.  Cautfon  should  also  be  used  with 
targets  made  from  higher  Z material  (glass,  Al,  etc.)  of  unknown  degree  of  ionization  during 
the  expansion.  The  mixture  of  different  ion  species  results  in  a preferential  acceleration  of  the 
lower  A/Z  ions  over  higher  A /Z  ions. 

i 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


This  work  is  concerned  with  an  experimental  and  theoretical  investigation  of  the  high 
energy  ions  produced  at  high  laser  irradiance  of  solid  targets.  The  major  conclusion  is  that  the 
large  pressure  gradients,  believed  to  exist  at  high  laser  intensity,  can  account  for  the  observed 
ion  energies  and  the  relative  behavior  of  high  energy  ion  species. 

A high  energy  ion  analyzer,  used  to  measured  the  energy  distribution  of  the  energetic  ion 
species,  was  described  in  Chapter  II.  The  simple  electrostatic  multi-channel  time-of-flight  ion 
analyzer  was  optimized  to  study  high  energy  ion  species  expanding  from  a laser-produced 
plasma.  For  this  application,  moderate  species  and  energy  resolution  over  a wide  dynamic 
energy  range  are  desirable.  The  analyzer  was  designed  to  achieve  a dynamic  energy  range  from 
1 to  1000  keV/Z  with  a 10%  species  and  energy  resolution.  The  calibration  of  the  ion  detection 
system  used  in  the  analyzer  involved  the  measurement  of  secondary  electrons  emitted  from  the 
detector  surface  upon  the  arrival  of  an  ion.  The  secondary  electron  emission  coeffficienis  for 
hydrogen  and  carbon  ions  striking  "gassy"  copper  surfaces  were  presented  in  Chapter  II. 

A technique  for  measuring  energy  distributtions  of  ion  species  with  the  same  AJZ,  but 
different  Z,  was  also  described  in  Chapter  II.  This  technique  was  used  to  measure  the  energy 
distributions  of  C+6  and  D+  ion  species  produced  from  a CD2  target  at  high  laser  intensity. 
The  technique  uses  charge  exchange  of  the  C+6  ions  with  nitrogen  gas  in  the  target  chamber. 
The  resulting  lower  ionization  stages  than  C+6  can  be  differentiated  from  the  D+  ions. 

The  energy  distribution  of  energetic  ion  species  obtained  from  intense  irradiation  of  plas- 
tic targets  ( CH„ , CD2)  were  presented  in  Chapter  III.  An  important  fraction  of  the  ion  expan- 
sion energy  is  transported  by  energetic  ions  with  E/Z  > 50  keV/Z  for  directions  near  the  target 
normal.  This  fraction  also  appears  to  be  relatively  insensitive  to  the  laser  irradiance  in  the 
range  1015  - 1016  W/cm2  for  a given  direction  of  expansion.  The  energetic  ion  blow-off  is 
almost  fully  ionized,  which  means  that  recombination  effects  are  negligible  during  the  ion 
expansion.  From  the  CD2  target  results,  we  have  also  shown  that  ionization  effects  can  be 
neglected  during  the  acceleration  phase  of  the  ion  expansion.  The  ion  expansion  can  therefore 
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be  modeled  with  two  ion  species,  C*6  and  //\  for  the  case  of  a CH„  target,  or  with  one  ion 
species  for  a CD,,  target. 


The  relative  behavior  of  the  C+6  and  //+  ion  species  is  also  noteworthy.  We  have 
observed  nonreproducible  multi-peak  structures  on  the  energy  distributions  of  both  hydrogen 
and  carbon  species,  with  little  correlation  between  the  H+  and  C+6  structures.  The  relative 
behavior  of  the  ion  species  indicates  that  the  H+  ions  are  preferentially  accelerated  to  higher 
£/Z  that  the  C+6  ions,  such  that  an  important  fraction  of  the  ion  energy  is  transported  by  ener- 
getic ions.  This  result  is  inconsistent  with  the  assumption  of  a constant  electrostatic  poten- 
tial accelerating  the  ions  to  high  energies. 

The  relative  behavior  of  the  C+6  and  H+  ion  species  is  consistent  with  the  assumption  of 
a spatially  and  temporally  varying  ambipolar  electric  field  associated  with  the  plasma  pressure. 
As  discussed  in  Chapter  I,  the  accelerating  electric  field  E0  associated  with  the  plasma  pressure 
is  given  by 

k Te  — 

e E0  = V ne. 

nc 

Interferometric  and  x-ray  measurements  suggest  that  steep  density  gradients  and  high  electron 
temperatures  exist  at  high  laser  irradiance.  The  fluid  model  presented  in  Chapter  IV  describes 
the  ambipolar  expansion  of  hot  electrons  and  either  one  or  two  relatively  cold  ion  species  from 
an  electron  pressure  gradient.  Although  the  fluid  approximation  is  not  well  justified,  the  model 
does  provide  insight  to  the  acceleration  of  a small  group  of  energetic  ions  by  a large  pressure 
gradient.  The  model  shows  that  electric  fields  strong  enough  to  accelerate  energetic  ions  can  be 
created,  assuming  reasonable  electron  temperature  and  density  scale  length.  In  the  case  of 
multi-species  plasma  expansions,  the  model  also  shows  that  an  ambipolar  expansion  accelerates 
lower  AJZ,  ion  species  to  higher  E/Z  than  ion  species  with  higher  AJZ„  explaining  the  pre- 
ferential acceleration  of  H+  ions  over  heavier  C+6  ions. 

For  the  case  of  an  isothermal  expansion  with  a single  ion  species  and  a constant  electron 
temperature,  the  numerical  solutions  of  the  fluid  equations  are  shown  to  be  adequately 
represented  by  analytical  solutions  in  different  regions  of  the  plasma  expansion.  New  analytical 
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Most  of  the  ion  measurements  presented  in  this  work  were  obtained  for  short  laser  pulse 
length  (75  psec)  at  high  irradianee  ( 10 16  W/cm2).  Another  interesting  intensity  regime  for 
laser  fusion  is  1013— 1014  W/cm2  with  longer  pulse  lengths  (nsecs).  Ion  measurements  should 
therefore  be  performed  at  lower  intensity  to  see  how  the  energy  content  in  the  energetic  ions 
scales  with  laser  intensity.  The  development  and  calibration  of  suitable  ion  energy  detector 
such  a pyroelectrics  could  also  be  used  to  quantify  and  simplify  the  ion  measurement. 

The  multi-species  fluid  model  can  also  be  improved  by  including  2-D  effects  and  a proper 
treatment  of  the  laser  energy  deposition.  Comparison  of  the  results  from  the  fluid  model  with 
those  from  a PIC  (particle  in  cell)  code  would  also  be  useful  in  order  to  verify  the  validity  of 
the  fluid  approximation. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Right  Boundary  Conditions 

In  this  appendix,  the  numerical  implementation  of  the  ’’perfectly  absorbing  wall"  condition 
required  for  the  right  boundary  of  the  computational  mesh  is  described.  First  we  discuss  the 
motivation  for  our  particular  choice  of  boundary  conditions.  Then,  we  describe  the  numerical 
technique  used  in  the  code  to  implement  this  condition. 

Singling  out  the  continuity  equation  for  the  ions  and  the  electrons  from  Eqs.  (4.8)  and 
(4.10)  the  set  of  equations  describing  the  plasma  expansion,  Eqs.  (4.8)- (4. 1 1 ) and  (4.6),  can  be 
rewritten  as 


9 9 n 

+ -»,v,  - 0. 

(A-l) 

9 3 Z,  1 9 . t 

„ v.  + v,  _ v,  — „ n..kl„, 

dt  dx  A,  nemr  dx 

(A-2) 

ne  = Z|«!  -1-  Z2n2, 

(A-3) 

9 ~ . 9 T 2 9 

-r,  + v,~r,--Tr„-v„ 

(A-4) 

V(,  = (Zlnlvi  + Z2n2v2)/n t,. 

(A-5) 

Equations  (A- 1 ) through  (A-3)  are  used  to  describe  an  isothermal  expansion,  whereas  (A-l) 
through  (A-5)  describe  an  adiabatic  expansion. 

For  the  case  of  a single  ion  species  expanding  with  a constant,  uniform  temperature,  it  is 
shown  in  Chapter  III,  Section  C that  a portion  of  the  initial  exponential  density  profile  pro- 
pagates to  the  right  while  maintaining  its  shape.  This  solution  corresponds  to  region  111  in  Fig. 
4.2.  For  the  more  general  case  of  two  ion  species  and  either  an  isothermal  or  adiabatic  condi- 
tion, it  can  also  be  shown  by  direct  substitution  in  Eqs.  (A-l )-(A-5),  that  solutions  of  the  form 

/)!  = /(  |(f  )e  '/l-,  (A-6) 

n2~  A2U)e  'IL,  ( A-7) 

and 

n,,  - Z,A,(r)e  + Z2A2{t)e  (A-8) 

also  exist  in  region  III,  where  A,  and  A 2 are  time  dependent  coefficients.  This  means  that  the 

initial  exponential  density  profiles  for  both  ion  spe'ies  can  propagate  with  increasing  uniform 
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velocities  without  deformation  in  region  III.  This  property  of  exponential  density  profiles  is 
used  to  set  accurate  right  boundary  conditions  in  the  numerical  code. 

Accurate  boundary  conditions  are  required  for  the  A'*  and  (AM)'*  cells  if  A cells  are 
used  on  the  computational  mesh.  At  the  end  of  each  complete  timestep,  the  code  verifies 
whether  both  ion  velocities  are  still  uniform  for  cell  number  (A-7)  through  (A-3)  inclusively. 
If  this  condition  is  not  met,  region  III  of  Fig.  4.2  is  almost  extinguished.  The  expansion  is  then 
terminated  and  the  results  are  printed.  Otherwise,  average  coefficients  A, (t)  and  A2(r)  are  cal- 
culated from  cells  (A-7)  through  (A-3)  and  used  in  (A- 6)  and  (A-7)  to  calculate  the  densities 
of  the  last  two  cells.  The  velocities  and  temperature  of  the  last  two  cells  are  accordingly  deter- 
mined from  the  results  of  cells  (A-7)  through  (A- 3).  Five  cells  are  used  in  the  above  process 
in  order  to  average  out  the  numerical  noise  introduced  in  the  solution. 
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